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DISSENTING CHAPELS.* 
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‘*Gop dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, neither is wor- 
shipped by men’s hands, as though 
he needed any thing, seeing he 
giveth to all, life, and breath, and 
all things.” Such was the simple 
language in which the Apostle 
Paul announced this sublime 
truth to the polished but idola- 
trous Athenians, all whose refine- 
ments had been but tributary to 
superstition, and who had lavish- 
ed all the choicest productions 
of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting in adorning the most ab- 
surd and fantastic mythology. 

It is at once glorious to the 
Creator, and consolatory to his 
creatures, that God “ inhabiteth” 
infinitude as well as ‘ eternity ;” 
that “he is not far from any one 
of us;” that he can always be 
found by his sincere worshippers, 
whether in the ‘‘ mountain of Sa- 


I. 


maria,” or “the temple at Jeru- 
salem ;” in the rude and frail build- 
ing in which the convert of the 
Southern Seas first listens to the 
Gospel, or the costly and gorgeous 
edifices on which architecture has 
bestowed such beauty, grandeur, 
and durability. 

Yet too often men have acted 
as though they did not believe all 
this. Judging of God by them. 
selves, they have forgotten that to 
his infinity, nothing is either great 
or little;, overlooking his omni- 

resence, they have imagined him, 
if not really restricted, yet fondly 
attached, to certain localities; im- 
parting to him our passions, they 
have supposed him capable of 
being amused by pomp, or sympa- 
thizing with our ideas of beauty 
and grandeur; that he can be 
pleased with offerings in propor- 


‘tion as they are costly, and with 





* It is proper to remark, that the 
chapel in the accompanying engraving, 
recently erected at “Richmond” is not 
given as a specimen of the average size of 
Dissenting Chapels. It is well known 
that very many of them will seat 2000, 
2500, or even 3000 persons. Our object 
is to give engravings and illustrations of 
places of worship of all sizes, in different 
styles, with the plan and the costs of each. 

e cost must of course vary not only with 
the size, style,and decorations of the build- 
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ing, but with the situation in which it is 
built ; materials and labour being much 
cheaper in one part of the country than in 
another. We are persuaded that a se- 
ries of such illustrations will furnish 
much valuable information to our friends 
in various parts of the country, and im- 
part some useful hints at those grave and 
often most ill-fated consultations on the 
plan and cost of some projected chapel, 
which sometimes take place in our remote 
towns and villages, K 
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temples in proportion to their 
magnificence. In a word, men 
have imagined that God was just 
‘such an one as themselves ;” 
and that what was great, or valu- 
able, or worthless to them was 
equally so to him. 

For this reason systems of reli- 
gion in general have cultivated a 
gorgeous and expensive devotion ; 
thus, by one and the same error, 
rendering religion difficult to man 
and unacceptable to God. Men 
have been at great pains at once 
to rob the Divine Being of the 
majesty of his attributes, and his 
creatures of the consolations of 
piety ; they have demanded for 
God what from his nature he can 
never covet, and from man what 
his poverty can rarely give. 

hristianity, so sublimely spiri- 
tual in its doctrines, so simple in 
its worship, naturally frowns upon 
such ostentatious vanities. More 
fully illustrating, as well as more 
fully acting upon, the sublime 
truths which were contained in the 
elder revelation of the divine will, 
it has demolished the cumbrous 
system of worship which, for spe- 
eial and sufficient purposes, was 
enjoined upon the Jews, and has 
delivered us from “ carnal ordi- 
nances” and ‘a worldly sanc- 
twary.” | 

Still as Christianity, in the 
mighty work of transforming hu- 
man character, consults all the 

rinciples of our nature, and each 
in proportion to its relative im- 
ortance to the rest, she presses 
to her wee every thing tah 
can legitimately. minister to her 
designs, whether nee a higher or 
lower degree. very proper 
declares that it is in rd Ms pried 

e essence of piety resides, but 

does not forget that that soul 
is the tenant of a body ; that both 
exist in a material world; and 
that each acts on the other in an 


inconceivable variety of ways. So 
far as the impressions of religious 
truth can be rendered more vivid 
and powerful by being associated 
with what is palpable in the mate- 
rial world, or so far as the neces- 
sary, the inevitable influence of 
the latter over the soul may be 
made subservient to its spiritual 
interests, she has not disdained to 
shadow forth some of her greatest 
mysteries in emblematic rites, or 
to appeal to the associations and 
sympathies of men in the ordi- 
nances of public worship. Yet, 
aware of the tendency of human 
nature to substitute the material 
for the spiritual, to transmute the 
realities of religion into the forms, 
Christianity has reduced her rites 
to the very smallest number, and 
enjoined a worship as severely 
simple as possible, There is just 
enough of the external to prevent 
man from thinking that religion 
consists in a number of cold, im- 
palpable abstractions; but not 
enough to disguise its spiritual 
character, or to overlay its chaste, 
unostentatious beauty. And in 
future ages, it will be the wonder 
of the world, that the perverse 
ingenuity of mankind could found 
upona system so simple, the bound- 
less absurdities of Romanism. 

To apply these general obser- 
vations to the subject before us,— 
the edifices sacred to devotion. It 
is true that it is immaterial to the 
Divine Being, whether he be 
worshipped in a temple or not, 
or in what kind of temple. The 
sincerity of the worshipper is 
all that he regards; but to man 
those matters are of considerable 
moment. 

While public worship is to be 
maintained at all, some convenient 
place. of meeting must be resorted 
to; while it is to be maintained 
regularly, some building or other 
will be necessary. Further, com- 
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mon sense would teach, that what 
was intended for constant use 
should be composed of enduring 
materials,and should at least have 
strength, if not beauty. The same 
principle would teach, that every 
thing which can in any way aid the 
great purposes for which the build- 
ing is reared, should be studiously 
consulted; for instance, it should 
be seen that the situation be 
advantageous; such an one, (as 
far as possible,) as should favour 
abstraction, and not interrupt and 
mar meditation by too close a 
contiguity to a noisy world. That, 
as it is intended for public speak- 
ing, the building should not be 
constructed, as is too often the 
case, in absolute defiance of all 
the principles of acoustics; as 
though the problem had been, to 
erect a place in which as few 
should hear as possible, and.those 
with the greatest possible amount 
of inconvenience. , 

In these, and many other points 
which might be mentioned, utility 
is obviously consulted, and ail 
would agree in the propriety of 
our remarks; but we may go fur- 
ther, and say, that a certain degree 
of taste and beauty ought to cha- 
racterize the buildings sacred to 
devotion and piety. Here, pro- 
bably, many would disagree with 
us, thinking it sufficient to reply— 
what is indeed true, but nothing 
to the purpose—that God “ look- 
eth on the heart,” and that it is 
immaterial to him where he is wor- 
shipped. But it ought not to be 
a matter of indifference to us. God 
can gain nothing by any of our 
serviees; but it is of infinite im- 
portance to us that they should 
be rendered; and rendered, too, 
with propriety of manner and cir- 
cumstance, as well as in sincerity 
of feeling. 

Some degree of attention to this 
subject is surely no more than 
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a due expression of our reverence for 
God, There is something obvi- 
ously fit and decent in paying 
some unusual respect to the house 
in which we are accustomed to 
meet the Divine Majesty. 

When Solomon said with unaf- 
fected wonder, ‘ Will God in 
very deed dwell with man on the 
earth?” and felt that any temple 
man could raise must be infinitely 
unworthy of the divine presence, 
he did not make these words an 
excuse for building no temple at 
all, or the rudest and the most 
worthless he could set up. 

At all events it will be acknow- 
ledged that there is something 
manifestly improper and incon- 
gruous in suffering the house of 
God to be very inferior in archi- 
tectural style and beauty to men’s 
private residences, Neither is it 
(as we have already intimated) 
any reply to this, to say, that 
to Cor cha temple is alike, so 
long as the homage rendered in it 
is sincere. It isto be feared that 
this argument is prompted, rather 
by the sordid motives of selfish- 
ness and avarice, than by any 
surpassingly elevated conceptions 
of the majesty of God. 

In ordinary life, when we are 
about to erect a building for a 
given purpose, we always think 
it proper and decent that the style 
of the building should harmonize 
with the object to which it is to 
be devoted. If a private resj- 
dence, that it should be ona scale 
in some degree proportioned to 
the owner’s rank and wealth; if 
a public one, that it should vary 
with the nature of the purpose to 
which it is destined. We do not 
reason that it is a matter of no 
consequence where we live, or 
where or how public affairs are 
transacted. We feel that there isa 
propriety in these external sym- 
bols of what we hold great or 
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solemn, or dignified or important, 
and that it is well that all, even our 
most incidental, associations should 
be in keeping with the subjects 
around which they play, and tend 
to aid, instead of weakening, the 
general impression. 

Now all we ask is, that this 
principle should be applied in the 
erection of buildings for religious 
purposes. They should never be 
gorgeous, because to be in keep- 
ing with Christianity, they should 
be in a style of severe and chaste 
simplicity: they should not be 
needlessly costly; since, with the 
utmost economy, the number of 
places of worship is so fearfully 
disproportioned to the amount of 
the population. To spend money, 
therefore, in superfluous elegance 
or elaborate ornament, would be 
as absurd as though a man should 
purchase the most useless luxuries 
while absolutely destitute of the 
necessaries of life. 

It may be said, that there is 
reason to apprehend that if any 
stress be laid upon the style or 
embellishments of a place of wor- 
ship, it is but too likely to lead to 
that superstitious reverence for the 
circumstantials of religion, which 
is known to be so destructive to 
its spirit. Itis true, indeed, that 
such is the inconsistency of our 
nature—so prone is it to extremes, 
that there will always be danger of 
its pursuing to excess, whatever 
course you mark out for it; as 
though the best way to secure 
itself from one error, was to plunge 
into an opposite one, or to keep 
eoncidivalty within that line to 
which a more elevated and vigo- 
rous virtue might go, without any 
danger of passing beyond it. And 
if it be found by experience im- 
possible to conciliate to a certain 
extent, the claims of taste with the 
spirit of piety, without some dan- 
ger of substiteting the religion 


of the fancy for the religion of the 
heart, let us applaud and imitate 
the conduct of those who repu- 
diate elegance and taste in every 
thing connected with religion ; 
let us study the utmost plainness, 
or rather absolute deformity ,—con- 
soling ourselves with the thought, 
that at every remove from a certain 
species of excellence, we are 
weakening, at the same time, the 
force of temptation. We do not 
believe, however, that it is impos- 
sible to unite in some degree reli- 
gion with taste.—But if no other 
consideration will weigh with the 
despisers of taste and elegance, we 
might adduce the argument that 
utility itself is best served by them. 
We do not now of course speak of 
the mere embellishments of architec- 
ture, which, we have already inti- 
mated, ought, in ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, to be very few and severely 
simple, but of elegance of form. 
Beauty and elegance of structure, 
so far as they are dependent on 
harmony of proportion, are not 
only compatible with utility, but 
in general may be said to cuincide 
with it; so that in consulting the 
one we are consulting the other. 

In this, as in innumerable other 
instances, the wisdom of God has 
conjoined the fair and the useful ; 
regularity and harmony of struc- 
ture insuring at once the greatest 
space, the greatest conveniences, 
and the greatest durability. 

We cannot at present pursue 
these observations any further; 
we must defer the prosecution of 
the subject to a future number, in 
which we shall endeavour to point 
out what are those styles of build- 
ing which seem most appropriate 
to sacred edifices. For the pre- 
sent we must briefly apply the ob- 
servations we have made. 

It is a subject of congratulation 
to Dissenters, that of late years, 
a very improved style has marked 
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their chapels.* We could point 
to many instances, both in the 
metropolis and the country, in 
which that severe and simple ele- 
gance, which, in our opinion, is 
the perfection of architectural 
beauty in ecclesiastical build- 
ings, is well exemplified. In one 
or two other instances, they have 
not been so happy; a somewhat 
gaudy, tawdry style, (infinitely in 
worse taste than any other,) having 
been adopted. These, however, 
are rare exceptions; and, we 
doubt not, such unhappy expe- 
riments will not be repeated, so 
soon as the example of a purer 
and a simpler taste has had time to 
operate, 

While, however, we plead for 
a certain degree of architectural 
beauty in our ecclesiastical build- 
ings—it is with jey, we had al- 
most said with pride, that we ac- 
knowledge, that for all the really 
important purposes to which a 
place of worship is destined, 
namely, for those of public prayer, 
praise, and preaching,— dissent- 
ing chapels have akcays been as 
superior to the churches of the 
Establishment, as they have been 
inferior when architecturally con- 
sidered. Dark, gloomy, clumsy, 





* It would be ungratefal not to men- 
tion the well-known fact, that the im- 
proved style which has characterized ve 
many of those ‘ dissenting” chapels 
which have been recently erected, is 
mainly attributable to the enterprize and 
munificence of a few individuals (more 
especially of one) who, while deeply 
anxious that the religious wants of our 
enormous population should be supplied 
by the erection of new places of worship, 
have been also anxious that such places 
should be not only serviceable to reli- 
gion, but creditable to taste. They have 
not only freely employed their property 
in these laudable attempts, but have gone 
about the matter in a sensible and busi- 
ness-like way, by consulting the opinions 
of architects of polished taste and well- 
known talent. 
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as many of our old chapels are, 
and tawdry and tasteless as 
are one or two of our modern 
places, they have all answered 
the end for which they were built, 
infinitely better than the gene- 
rality of parish churches. In very 
many instances, no doubt, the 
fault rests not with the Church of 
England, but that of Rome, from 
whom the former has derived 
many other things beside public 
buildings. Very many of the 
churches are what Rome made 
them, and as her object was not 
the instruction of the people, we 
are not to wonder that she made 
them what she did. 

It is pleasing as well as amusing 
to see the new churches gradually 
approximating more and more, in 
the moderate scale on which they 
are constructed, in the absence of 
rich and costly ornaments, nay, 
in many cases, we might even say 
in their homeliness and plainness, 
to many of the best specimens of 
Dissenting chapels. Indeed, one 
admirer of ancient churches,—a 
man who evidently thinks that a 
taste for fine Gothic is almost sy- 
nonymous with devotional feeling, 
and still looks back with lingering 
fondness to those ‘good old 
times,” in which gorgeous pagean- 
try and splendid processions con- 
stituted no inconsiderable part of 
religion, chides the Commissioners 
for the new churches for assimilat- 
ing them so nearly to the despised 
conventicle. In the opinion of 
all rational people, this will be 
the highest praise. 

A writer in the Quarterly, some 
years ago, (we now refer to the 
far-famed article on the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Dissent,”) at the very same 
time that he sneered at ‘* Dissent- 
ing chapels,” as hideous, unsightly 
buildings, and politely compared 
them to ‘long barns,” inadver- 
tently schinowheligda that, what- 
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ever might be the deficiencies of 
taste which they displayed, they 
had answered the purposes for 
which they were built much better 
than the more splendid buildings 
of the Establishment; for he even 
attributes the lamented ‘‘ progress 
of dissent,” in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the superiority of the 
conventicle in point, not only of 
facilities for hearing, (which is 
surely the great object,) but in 
point of comfort, warmth, and 
accommodation, over the cold, 
damp, dreary, gloomy pile, which 
so often goes by the name of 
the ‘ Parish Church.” There 
can be no question that the ad- 
vantages just named are unspeak- 
ably more important than those of 
architectural beauty and elegance; 
and if the question were, whether 
we should sacrifice the one to the 
other, in any degree whatever, 
there would not be ground for a 
moment’s hesitation. We con- 
tend, however, that both are per- 
fectly compatible; and all that we 
wish is to see the same attention 
as heretofore paid to the substan- 
tial advantages which our places 
of worship possess, and which our 
opponents are, after all, compelled 
to admit, combined with a little 
more attention to matters of taste. 

The chapel, an engraving of the 
elevation, interior, and ground- 
plan of which embellishes the 
present Number, has been re- 
cently erected at Richmond, and 
is an agreeable specimen of the 
simple elegance and beauty, which 
we have been so strongly com- 
mending. It will seat from 500 to 
600 persons. 

This chapel was erected in 1830, 
on a plot of ground called The 
Vineyard, (contiguous to the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel,) purchased 
for the purpose by T’. Wilson, Esq. 
of Highbury. The designs were 


furnished and the building superin- 
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tended by Mr. John Davies, the 
Architect of Highbury College. 
The total expense was upwards of 
£2000. 

The chapel is a happy attempt 
(an attempt but rarely made in 
the present day) to adapt the sim- 
ple and severe forms of the old 
Saxon or Norman architecture to 
the uses of a modern place of wor- 
ship. The style appeared to the 
architect peculiarly appropriate, 
from its venerable antiquity and 
its extreme elementary simplicity, 
requiring little or no ornament be- 
yond its own sienpye geoperion 
a style, of course, independent of 
the highly elaborate tracery, mul- 
lions, buttresses, pinnacles, &c. 
of the late or pointed style, It is 
beauty without ornament. 

The plan consists of a chapel, 
50 feet by 35, and a school-room 
and vestry, 12 feet wide, extend- 
ing, with the front porch, the 
whole length of the building. 
There is a gallery opposite the 
pulpit. On the side opposite the 
school-room is a range of five win- 
dows. The school-room commu- 
nicates with the chapel by means 
of three arches, which are enclos- 
ed with sliding shutters. ‘The ves- 
try communicates with the school- 
room by folding doors, which are 
thrown open on those occasions of 
public worship when less space is 
required than the chapel affords. 

The fall of the ground behind 
affords sufficient room for a second 
school-room under the present, 
whenever such additional accom- 
modation shall be required. 

The chapel is heated by means 
of hot water, conveyed in cast 
iron pipes under the pavement of 
the stdes. 

The principal front is formed of 
white Ipswich bricks, with Bath- 
stone copings, water tablings, ar- 
chivolts, &c. In the centre of the 
gable is a circulat window, orna- 
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mented with the filletted moulding, 
the zig-zag, &c. as found in early 
examples. The three circular- 
headed windows, which give light 
to the interior, consist of a mould- 
ed archivolt, round which is a 
simple and easily executed orna- 
meat, which relieves and enriches 
the window. Each window is 
flanked by two small columns, 
with eaps and bases, as seen in 
most of the old Norman buildings. 
On the right hand is a porch of 
two semicircular arches, with zig- 
zag ornament, Within the porch 
on the left is one entrance to the 
chapel, another occupies a cor- 
responding situation on the oppo- 
site side, with an appropriate Nor- 
man door-way, while from the 
same porch is the entrance to the 
school-room. The chief object of 
the architect, in this composition, 
has been to collect something of 
the simple yet not inelegant cha- 
racter of this most ancieat style of 
art, and adapt it, so far as he was 
able, to the very different purposes 
and requirements of a modern 
place of worship. And in our 
opinion, as well as in that of all 
who have seen the chapel, he has 
succeeded admirably. 

The longitudinal section (see 
Plate) will explain something of 
the style of the interior of this 
building. The chief peculiarity 
consists in three large Norman 
arches which open to the school- 
room. The floor of the school- 
room and vestry is raised three 
steps above the chapel floor. On 
occasions of a crowded congrega- 
tion, the school-room, by means 
of sliding shutters, is thrown open 
to the chapel, and about 100 ad- 
ditional sittings are thus provided, 
These arches, mouldings, and or- 
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naments are imitated, and adapted 
from an ancient gateway at Lin- 
coln, as given in Pugin’s valuable 
work, On the opposite flank are 
five windows, with moulded ar- 
chivolts, and flanked by small co- 
lumns, in accordance with the ge- 
neral style. An essential advan- 
tage is derived from this position 
of the windows, the light being 
admitted from one flank only (the 
west), although abundantly sufli- 
cient, is more subdued and har. 
monious than is usual in the gene- 
rality of chapels .or churches 
where the light is admitted by 
ranges of windows in both flanks, 

This object is still more effec- 
tually attained by the total omis- 
sion of windows behind the pulpit, 
excepting a small circular window 
high over the minister’s head, 
which lights the upper part of the 
roof, and which, by means of 
painted glass, adds a very pleasing 
effect to the interior. This will be 
understood by the transverse sec- 
tion, which exhibits the arrange- 
ment of the pulpit; behind it is a 
recess, formed i massive mould- 
ings of early character, with 
bosses, columns, &c. The pulpit 
is designed in a style accordant 
with the general character of the 
building. The same may be said 
of most of the details of the va- 
rious parts. 

The timbers of the roof are 
seen; they are ornamented in a 
very plain manner, with circular 
knees, pendants, corbels, &c, and 
the whole painted to imitate oak.* 





* The materials for the above explana- 
tion have been obligingly communicated 
by Mr. Davies himself. We have also to 
acknowledge ourselves indebted to his 
kindness for the architectural drawings 
from which our engraver has worked, 
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SKETCH OF A SERMON FROM MARK xi. 25, 26. 


*¢ And when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought against any: that your 


Father also which is in heaven may 


forgive, neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses 


Tue grand duty insisted on in 
these words, is the full and free 
forgiveness of others, when we ap- 
proach the throne of grace to seek 
our own forgiveness. I propose, 
first of all, to make a few remarks 
on the unqualified and universal 
exercise of forgiveness which is 
here demanded of us. ‘‘ Forgive 
if ye have ought against any.” 
2. I would point out a motive 
which ought to prompt to the 
performance of this duty. ‘‘ That 
our heavenly Father may also 
orgive you.” 3. The impossibi- 
lity of obtaining pardon for our- 
oafve without exercising this for- 
giveness towards others. ‘* For 
if ye do not forgive, neither will 
rom Father which is in heaven 
— you your trespasses.” 

. Let me pass a few observa- 
tions upon the unqualified and 
universal exercise of that forgive- 
ness of others which is here de- 
manded of us. This forgiveness, 
it appears, from the words of our 
text, is to be extended to those 
who have offended us, whatever 
the magnitude of the offence, 
whatever the character of our 
enemy. ‘* When ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have OUGHT against 
ANY.” —It is to be extended, what- 
ever the m of the offence. 
It seems, from the language of our 
Lord, that there is no injury so 
aggravated, so offensive to our 

ride or our vanity, so fatal to our 
interests or our hopes, that is not 
to be forgiven when we draw near 
to God to ask His forgiveness. 
There are many men who will tell 
us that they can pass by little 
offences; at all events, when a 
sufficient apology or compensation 


orgive you your trespasses. But if ye do not 


? 
ny 


has been offered for them. That 
is to say, they will forgive when 
there is, in reality, scarcely any 
thing to be forgiven, or at least, 
nothing at which serious offence 
ought to have been taken: and 
they will forgive when a suitable 
apology has soothed to repose 
again their ruffled complacency. 
Memory then consents to forget, not 
from the operation of any of those 
principles which ought to actuate 
the heart in its forgiveness of 
others, but because the humilia- 
tions and apologies of the offender 
render the duty of forgiveness ab- 
solutely gratifying to the vanity of 
him whe bestows it. But let us 
remember that we are to forgive, 
not only little offences, (which, 
indeed, by a noble mind, are 
scarcely regarded as such at all, 
and which certainly afford by no 
means a fair trial to the principles 
here inculcated,) but offences of 
the most serious nature; and let 
us remember, too, that however 
proper and desirable at all times 
an apology may be, and however 
justly due, even compensation, 
when it can be offered,—still these 
are by no means to be the great 
motives to forgiveness of others, 
nor the indispensable conditions 
of it. The sentiments and feelings 
of our hearts are still to be the 
same towards the offender, breath- 
ing peaee, good-will, and forgive- 
ness. If we wait until some 
humbling apology, or some just 
satisfaction be offered, we are not 
bestowing a boon, but paying a 
debt. ‘* When ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have OUGHT against 
any.” But this forgiveness, too, 
is to be extended, whatever the 
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character of the offender, ‘* against 
any.” Most men can generally for- 
give little offences from certaincha- 
racters ; from near relatives, for in- 
stance, or particular friends; from 
those whose general conduct de- 
mands their respect; or whose su- 
perior qualities extort their venera- 
tion, or whose greatness and genius 
claim indulgence for lesser failings. 
It is much farther than this that the 
principle of the text would carry us. 
If we forgive only our friends and 
relations; or superiors, or those 
who have laid us under special 
obligations, we shall find, if we 
strictly analyse motives, that we 
are far, very far from being actu- 
ated by the spirit which Christ 
here enjoins; and that it is not, 
after all, so much an exercise of 
genuine charity, as a modification 
of selfishness. Such forgiveness 
of friends is worth little more than 
that love of friends, in reference 
to which our Lord says, “ If ye 
love them who love you, what 
thank have ye?” With equal truth 
and propriety might it be said, 
If ye only forgive them whom 
you have particular motives, and 
often selfish motives to forgive, 
how far are you from having at- 
tained that “‘mind which was in 
Christ Jesus?” ‘‘ I say unto you,” 
said the Redeemer, “love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” In a 


word, forgive, if ye have ought 


against any. The same com- 
mand is inculcated, and almost in 
the same words, by the Apostle 
Paul, in the epistle to the Pelags 
sians—‘‘ Forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel ot com- 
plaint against any. 

But it may, perhaps, be said, 
Is it right to inculcate such a prin- 
ciple in so unqualified a manner? 
is it not surrendering the best in- 
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terests of society to the audacity 
and violence of unchecked crime ? 
Forgive any offences, and from 
any individuals! what is this but 
to extend a general license to 
crime, to remove every barrier 
that opposes the torrent of human 
wickedness, to give a title and 
warrant to every species of insult, 
insolence, and injury? What is it 
but to abandon virtue, undefended, 
to vice? to give up the weak to 
the strong, and, virtually, to annul 
all law, and trample upon every 
right? To such an objection I 
would say, in the first place; There 
is never much cause for fear, 
when we only urge the application 
of a principle to the same extent 
to which Scripture urges it; and 
nothing can be more unqualified 
than the language of Scripture 
upon this head! Secondly, I fear 
there is but too little reason to ap- 
prehend that these divine prin- 
ciples of universal charity will ever 
be so strictly acted upon, as to be 
very detrimental to the interests 
of society! When will society be 
dissolved from a too enlarged and 
incautious exercise of forgive- 
ness, or from ‘too small a por- 
tion of the spirit of revenge ? 
Thirdly, I would say, That if 
these principles were acted upon 
to their full extent, society would 
be in far less danger than is ge- 
nerally apprehended. There are 
few things that men in general 
find it harder to withstand, than 
genuine kindness! There is some- 
thing in it which appeals to the 
heart of man with irresistible 
power, and (with the exception of 
a few monsters of ingratitude and 
haseness,) speaks more forcibly to 
the conscience than a thousand 
grave homilies upon virtue and 
morality. But, fourthly, I would 
say to this objection,—I oi 
this universal principle of forgive- 
ness by no means affects the pro- 
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priety of taking notice of many 
offences ; aye, and often of bring- 
ing the offender to public justice, 
or of compelling him to some com- 

nsation. It were the most ill- 
judged kindness, it were the most 
unpardonable weakness to rob 
justice in order to pay charity ! 
No, public justice, the interests of 
society, must not be interfered 
with. But this is the point; the 
prosecution of offenders, or the 
punishment of crime, when the 
well-being of society demands it, 
is not in the slightest degree to 
affect the feelings and sentiments 
of the heart towards the offender; 
the spirit of forgiveness must reign 
there. There is to be no spirit 
of revenge, no gratified hatred in 
such solemn proceedings ; in a 
word, we must imitate the Deity 
himself, who, while sternly exact- 
ing satisfaction for his law, and 
punishing rebellion against his go- 
vernment, does it with that calm 
and unruffled dignity which ought 
always to characterize the pro- 
ceedings of justice. 

II. There is a motive here 
presented which ought to quicken 
us to the performance of this duty. 
“* That your Father which is in hea- 
ven may forgive you your trespasses.” 
I here pnt alls that that is 
not Christian forgiveness which 
springs from selfish motives; which 
is simply the result of gratified 
pride ; as when anger has been ap- 

ased by the apologies of the of- 
ender. Forgiveness, ‘‘ the good- 
will” of the heart, should be prior 
to all this, and irrespective of it. 
For the same reason, if a man 
sought the throne of grace, and 
there proclaimed his forgiveness of 
others, ONLY im order that he 
might receive the forgiveness of 
his own sins, and thus in effect try 
to bargain with Deity, that by re- 
mitting the petty offences of his 
fellow creatures, he might obtain 


the pardon of his own vast crimes, 
we should have great reason to 
doubt the sincerity of his forgive- 
ness of others, and he would have 
no reason to believe that he had 
attained hisown. No; the ruling 
motives in the forgiveness of others 
must not be those of selfishness, 
The ruliog motives must have 
their source in unfeigned love and 
gratitude towards God, in a reve- 
rence for his commands, and in 
pure charity and good will towards 
our fellow creatures. So long, how- 
ever, as we remain constituted as 
we are—that is, capable of feeling 
simultaneously the impulses of 
a variety of motives of diffe- 
rent degrees of power, and some- 
times of widely different character; 
and so long as the Bible remains 
what it is,—that is, adapted to this 
constitution of our nature, and ply- 
ing us with as many motives as 
there are springs of action within 
us ;—so long will it be lawful to 
be actuated in religious exercises, 
and even at the throne of God, by 
some subordinate motives founded 
on self-interest. This cannot but 
be the case, so long as there re- 
mains within us an instinctive love 
of happiness, an instinctive dread 
of misery. Thus the love of God 
and the love of Christ are to be 
the ruling motives in religion ; but 
these do not preclude the exercise, 
in their proper place, of many sub- 
ordinate motives, of which we 
cannot divest ourselves if we 
would: and, indeed, who can say 
how far even the highest motives 
themselves are mingled with selfish 
feelings ; for surely the highest 
self-interest is the love of God? 
Now it is our wisdom to fall in 
with the system of the Bible, 
which, taking our nature as it finds 
it, adapts itself to its whole ma- 
chinery, and presentsto us a variety 
of motives, but without analysing 
them, without attempting to fr 
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mine what ought to be the precise 
influence of each, without deter- 
mining when one interferes with 
the province of another; but, with 
admirable knowledge of our na- 
ture, leaving us to be influenced 
by them all, without our either at- 
tempting disinterestedness incon- 
sistent with our very being, or 
falling into a selfishness inconsis- 
tent with religion. It is in this 
way that we may forgive offences, 
from the motive mentioned in the 
text, though not from that motive 
alone, nor even from that motive 
chiefly. Let it be one amongst 
many; the benefit attached to the 
forgiveness of offences is well wor- 
thy of our most enlarged desires and 
most self-denying practice. When 
ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have ought against any, ‘‘ that your 
Father which is in heaven may for- 
ive you your trespasses.” 
, TIT. But, thirdly, I remark, 
the text declares the impossibility 
of obtaining pardon for ourselves, 
without exercising this forgiveness 
towards others; “ for if ye do not 
forgive, neither will your Father 
who is in heaven forgive you your 
trespasses.” It is true, indeed, 
that we can never be saved, or 
pardoned of God, merely for for- 
giving others, although it is equally 
true that we shall never be par- 
doned or saved without it: for the 
blessings of salvation we must rely 
solely on the sacrifice and atone- 
ment, the perfect obedience and 
substituted merits of him who has 
‘«* magnified the law, and made it 
honourable,”—who has “ fulfilled 
all righteousness, and wrought 
out eternal redemption” for us. 
And yet is it equally true, that 
these blessings shall never be ex- 
tended renee, us, (not even on the 
grounds of Christ’s obedience and 
Christ’s atonement,) except we are 
found copying the example of God 
and of Christ, and imbibing the spi- 
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rit of the Gospel, which speaks of 
pardon in every page, and whose 
ruling spirit is forgiveness; except 
we be found “ forbearing one 
another in love,” and “ forgiving 
one another, even as God, for 
Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us.” 
This is one of the terms on 
which the blessings which are pro- 
cured through the death and inter- 
cession of our Lord, are to be ex- 
tended to us. They are various 
in the Gospel. There must be 
faith in Christ, and though it is 
not faith that obtains pardon here 
or heaven hereafter for us, yet it 
is true that we can never gain ei- 
ther the one or the other without 
it; there must be obedience to the 
law of Christ, and though it is 
true that that obedience can nei- 
ther atone for past guilt, nor 
satisfy the law of God in future; 
yet it is equally true, that neither 
guilt can be pardoned, nor will 
the law remit its claims, without 
this obedience. And so in refer- 
ence to every one of the commands 
of the Gospel. 

In the Gospels we find our Sa- 
viour perpetually inculcating this 
principle, often in the very lan- 
guage of our text, still oftener 
in language of the same import. 
It is often illustrated in his pa- 
rables. It is introduced into the 
Lord’s Prayer. We find some 
reference to it in almost every 
chapter ; and in none more beauti- 
fully is it touched upon than in 
that chapter which records the 
parable of the ‘‘ debtors,” one of 
whom owed ten thousand talents, 
and the other one hundred pence.” 

Without this forgiving spirit, 
then, it is in vain that you will 
approach the throne of God; it 
will not prove a throne of grace 
to you; the Divine Being will 
abhor the offering, and the atone- 
ment of Christ itself will be abso- 
lutely shut against you. {[t will 
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be of no avail to plead even that 
free source of redeeming mercy 
which can be bought by no price, 
can be obtained by no merit; and 
yet whose benefits, free as they 
are, unpurchased as they are, you 
shall never obtain, unless when 
you implore them, ‘‘ you forgive 
if you bave ought against any, 
for if you forgive not, neither shall 
your Father which is in heaven 
forgive you your trespasses.” If, 
then, you have one rancorous, one 
unholy feeling, when you ap- 
proach the throne of God; one 
revengeful remembrance of injury, 
pene oh! pause, ere you kneel 
efore it; ‘if thou bring thy gift 
before the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thou hast ought against 
thy brother, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first, be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” 

[ shall now briefly urge upon 
you the propriety, reasonable- 
ness, and justice of this demand. 
In the first place, is there not 
something obviously improper in 
the idea of a man’s resorting to 
the throne of God for the purpose 
of asking forgiveness for himself, 
and yet cherishing the spirit of 
unkindness and uncharitableness 
towards any of his fellow-crea- 
tures ? 

The forgiveness of others is not 
only reasonable and just on this 
ground, but because it is also the 
strongest test of gratitude and love 
to God, for his et of us. 
The man who has received the be- 
nefits of the Gospel is bound to 
attest his gratitude and love by 
devoting himself to the cause of 
God, and by implicit obedience to 
his commands. All this is done, 
not with the idea of merit, but 
simply to evince his faith and at- 
test his gratitude. Now there is 
not one of the commands in the 
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Gospel so hard to be obeyed, so 
repulsive to the pride, malice, and 
every evil passion of mankind, as 
this injunction in reference to 
the forgiveness of injuries. It is 
strange, indeed, that it should be 
so—nay, it is worse than strange ; 
it is our deepest infamy that 
it should be so, considering that 
we so much need forgiveness. Yet 
so it is. The duties of benevo- 
lence, nay, any of the commands 
of the moral law, opposed as they 
all are to the bent of our perverse 
nature, are of easier observance 
than this injunction to forgive in- 
juries; to pass by offences without 
notice, without retaliation; ‘*‘ to love 
our enemies, and to bless them that 
curse us.” 

But, lastly, this disposition is 
most reasonable, because it best 
exemplifies the spirit and fulfils 
the objects of the Gospel. It 
exemplifies the spirit of the Gospel. 
Let us never forget, that this spi- 
rit is that which pervades the 
Gospel; it forms its characteris- 
tic. Forgiveness of sins, the re- 
conciling of a rebellious world to 
God,—this is the great object of 
the whole scheme; for this it has 
been published; for this Christ 
died: the offers of forgiveness 
form the tenour of all its revela- 
tions. Again, this forgiving and 
forbearing spirit is the most strik- 
ing peculiarity in the precepts and 
in the example of Christ, who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, threat- 
ened not; who was a model of all 
meekness, tenderness, gentleness, 
aud charity; whose character 
seemed to be intended as a sort of 
embodied representation of the 
spirit of the Gospel, and to form an 
example for our study and imita- 
tion.—And it is not only ex- 
emplifying the spirit, but further- 
ing the great objects of the Gospel. 
The Gospel came on earth to pro- 
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pagate and multiply its own cha- 
racter, to diffuse and perpetuate 
its own spirit. It came to teach 
man to forgive his fellow, even as 
God has forgiven him ; it came to 
teach us, each in his own sphere, 
to display towards others the very 
love, and mercy, and forbearance 
that have been manifested towards 
us; to transfuse the forgiving 
mercy of God into the hearts of 
men, and to generate on earth the 
love of heaven. It is true, indeed, 


that the stupendous display of the 
love of God, manifested in the 
Gospel towards a ruined and re- 
bellious world, must always stand 
alone for vastness and extent; yet 
may be the model for our humble 
imitation. We are to be perfect, 
even as our Father in heaven is 
perfect. We are to be imitators 
of God, as dear children. “ When 
we pray, therefore, we are to for- 
give, if we have ought against 
any.” 





AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES ON BEHALF OF ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: 
MORE PARTICULARLY ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS OF 
HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Tue Christian Ministry is ‘* not 
of man but of God.” It is de- 
signed to effect the sublimest ob- 
jects, by means divinely adapted 
to our moral and responsible na- 
ture. Piety, prudence, and ta- 
lent, sanctified by holy principles, 
are essential to the right discharge 
of its duties. Its final and most 
important results are commensu- 
rate with eternity ; but, in propor- 
tion to its legitimate success, all 
the interests of the present state 
are secured by its influence. 
Whatever promotes the power and 
effectiveness of the Christian mi- 
nistry, becomes subservient to the 
noblest ends which patriotism can 
desire, or philanthropy can antici- 
pate. 

No human institution can su- 
persede this office, or effect, with- 
out it, the objects for which it was 
designed. They may become sub- 
sidiaries and allies, but they can 
never become substitutes. Sup- 
pose the abolition of the Christian 
ministry, by which is meant the 
regular and permanent service of 
an order of men wholly devoted 
to the great interests of social re- 


ligion and public worship, and the 
desolation of such a catastrophe 
would be inferior only to the ex- 
tinction of the Bible itself! “The 
greater and the lesser lights” of 
heaven are not more necessary to 
the illumination and happiness of 
the world, than the Bible and the 
Christian ministry to its moral and 
spiritual illumination. Both are 
alike ‘‘ the ordinances” of God, 
for the well-being of men. 

Next in importance to the “ mi- 
nistry of reconciliation” are those 
Institutions which are designed to 
prepare pious men for its sacred 


functions, Education is momen- 


tous in proportion to the magni- 
tude of those results to which it is 
preparatory. The facilities now 
so for the attainment of 

nowledge have raised mediocrity 
itself to a higher level ; and on the 
great principle, that the Christian 
ministry should become “ all 
things to all men,” not from world- 
ly policy, but “ for the profit of 
many, that they may be saved,” it 
is requisite that the degree of qua- 
lification, both of an intellectual 
and a moral order, should rise to 
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a corresponding elevation. He 
who sustains the sacred office 
should, on every point, be pre- 
pared for ‘‘ the defence and con- 
firmation of the Gospel.” 

The illiberal restrictions of for- 
mer ages, still render the two prin- 
cipal Universities of England in- 
accessible to consistent and con- 
scientious nonconformists; but 
this limitation would excite far less 
regret, if dissenting churches were 
practically mindful of their duty. 

With all the disadvantages of 
an intolerant privation, the most 
honourable distinctions of theolo- 
gical attainment and ministerial 
usefulness have been secured by 
the Dissenting Ministers of our 
country: nor are modern exam- 
ples wanting of eminent success 
in every department of sacred 
literature. While the bewildering 
diversities and contradictions of 
modern fanaticism have produced 
more faction and schism within the 
pale of national churches, than 
exist out of them, the seceding 
and dissenting Ministers of Great 
Britain have exhibited a steady 
and uniform aspect, and have held 
forth the torch of truth with an un- 
wavering determination amidst all 
the changing and portentous lights 
that have dazzled and confounded 
the minds of men! The churches 
under their care have been preserv- 
ed from the agitations and divi- 
sions that have produced so many 
disastrous results, The main cause 
of this preservation, under the 
blessing of the great Head of the 
church, is to be found in the theo- 
logical education of evangelical 
Dissenting Ministers. The courses 
of Biblical instruction pursued in 
our academical institutions; the 
habits of patient and sound re- 
search to which they are accus- 
tomed; the securities for their 
previous and their continued piety ; 
their familiar acquaintance with 





religious principles and associa- 
tion, before they become teachers ; 
so that religion and its impressions 
are not new things to them, when 
they enter upon their public duties 
—are amongst the reasons which 
may be assigned, to account for 
their preservation from error, and 
the harmony and unity that prevail 
in our churches. How eminently 
important to all the interests of 
vital religion, and the prosperity 
of all Christian institutions, is the 
character of the Christian mi- 
nistry. 

Is it not then ‘ for a lamenta- 
tion,” that there should be any 
deficiency, and still more, any de- 
clension of interest and exertion 
in reference to our academic esta- 
blishments! Are they not the 
spring- heads of those streams 
which are to fertilize the church 
and to bless the world? If these 
send forth either tainted or inade- 
quate supplies, may not the most 
disastrous results be anticipated? 

CuuRrcues or Curist, I ap- 
peal to all the principles which 
you revere, and all the hopes 
which you cherish, on behalf of 
THE RISING MINISTRY. By 
their influence and _ instructions 
the minds of your successive fa- 
milies and generations are to be 
trained for ‘* glory, honour, and 
immortality.” On behalf of all 
our academical institutions, I in- 
voke your serious reflection, your 
active exertion, to promote and 
perpetuate their efficiency; and 
above all, your fervent prayers 
for tutors and students, that 
God may pour upon them “ the 
healthful spirit of his grace!” Let 
THEM NEVER BE FORGOTTEN IN 
YOUR INTERCESSIONS. Remem- 
ber the claims of candidates for 
the ministry. These young men 
are to be the pastors of your chil- 
dren and your children’s children, 
when you are gathered to your fa- 
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thers. Remember their claims on 
your kind attention, your patient 
candour, your Christian affection, 
and your generous sympathies. 
Much of their education for future 
usefulness is entrusted to you, as 
well as to their professional in- 
structors. Encourage them by 
your noble and liberal support of 
all practicable plans for increas- 
ing the efficiency and resources of 
those establishments in which they 
are preparing for the future service 
of God amongst yourselves. You 
will receive an ample interest in 
their increased ability to perpetuate 
the great cause of truth and holi- 
ness from generation to genera- 
tion. 

There is not one of our Colleges, 
dependent on public subscriptions, 
that is not at this moment suffering 
Srom diminished resources !—Why 
are not annual collections made 
in all our churches? Why are 
not the testamentary bequests of 
generous Christians exhibiting 
practical demonstrations of their 
gratitude to God for the benefits 
they have received? Strange is 
the infatuation, which thus neglects 
institutions so vitally connected 
with all other institutions; and 
which feed the life-blood of all the 
organization of the Christian 
church! Were Christians gene- 
rally, and especially those in afflu- 
ent circumstances, adequately im- 
pressed with the claims of such 
institutions, we should never have 
been informed that, in one of our 
principal Colleges, the expendi- 
ture amounts to £2,000. per an- 
num. The receipts, in annual 
subscriptions, to less than £1,200. 

I refer to HIGHBURY COLLEGE; 
than which, no establishment of 
this kind, has higher or better 
claims on the confidence and libe- 
ral support of the churches of 
Christ. Under this impression I 
beg leave to present the following 
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extract from a circular lately issued 
by the Committee of that invalu- 
able L[nstitution. 

‘* By the pressure of commer- 
cial distress in some directions, 
and the attack of death in others, 
the list of Subscribers has been 
gradually, but considerably de- 
clining, during the last four years. 
It will occasion much painful 
feeling to the Committee, in the 
present happy and flourishing state 
of the College, (for it is so in every 
point of view, except inits financial 
resources,) to be obliged to con- 
tract the scale on which it has 
been hitherto conducted. It 
should be generally known, that 
in its present state, it cannot sup- 
ply all the demands for destitute 
churches.” 

The circular proceeds to state, 
that the annual subscriptions have 
declined since 1828, from £1,316. 
to £1,129. I am fully prepared 
to make due allowance for that 
proportion of deduction which the 
pressure of the times may justl 
claim in reference to all the [nsti- 
tutions of Christian benevolence; 
but does not this greatly increase 
the obligation of the more wealthy 
classes of ourchurches? Let their 
prensa | make up for the defici- 
ency which, in numerous cases, 
is inevitable. We are arrived at 
that crisis in the progress of events, 
when the same amount ought no 
longer to be the uniform and un- 
varying contribution of all classes. 
Let there be an augmentation of 
subscriptions, corresponding with 
the station and resources of indi- 
vidual wealth. What proportion 
does the guinea of the affluent, 
bear to the same amount from the 
tradesman, or the limited stipen- 
diary? Let us “ do justly,” and 
then we shall *‘ love mercy.” God 
looks at what is left, and not at 
what is given, and fearful is the 
responsibility of those who would 
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not suffer the slightest diminution 
of personal or relative comfort, 
were they to increase in a tenfold 
ratio their scale of liberality ! 
Negative character, will be as de- 
cisive a ground for condemnation, 
as positive crime ; and-—‘* ye have 
not done it unto me,” will be the 
tremendous indictment against mil- 
lions of nominal and selfish pro- 


fessors in the day of final account. 
I make no apology for the freedom 
of these remarks; but shall feel 
happy if the cause of Academical 
Institutions receive more effective 
support, from all who have it in 
their power to “do good and to 
communicate.” 
JuSTUS. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNITARIAN PARTY IN ENGLAND. 


No. II. On their Financial Efforts. 


“ That any of our public institutions should languish for want of pecuniary sup- 
port is to be much lamented ; but as there are ample latent resources among Unita- 
rians, and many of them have shown much liberality in various instances, let us 
cherish the hope, that when this want shall be generally known, the more opulent 
part of our community will remove it by their liberal contributions, and not subject 
themselves to the disgrace of allowing the cause of rational and liberal Christianity to 
suffer by their neglect, while their neighbours contribute so largely to an unintelligible 
and illiberal system of religion.”-- Monthly Repository. 


Sucu is the language which a ve- 
teran Unitarian missionary, Mr. 
R. Wright, employed in January, 
1830, respecting the financial ef- 
forts of that party of which he is 
one of the most zealous members. 
At that very time measures were 
in Ly tor Tor making the claims 
and circumstances of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Society 
known to the most numerous and 
wealthy ee er of their 
community. The Rev. R. Aspland, 
as its Secretary, had taken a mis- 
sionary tour in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and that visit terminated 
in an arrangement to hold a grand 
provincial meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association in Manchester, 
Although Mr. Wright speaks, in 


the above extract, of * institutions,” 


yet this is the only one that has as- 
sumed any importance, and, in 
fact, includes within itself all those 
departments which have supplied 
objects for distinct Societies in 
other connections. This Briarean 
Association comprehends a Home 


Missionary —a Congregational—a 
Civil Right— Book—a Foreign 
Mission—a City Mission—and a 
Miscellaneous Department ! These 
seven branches, which with us 
supply work for at least twice that 
number of Societies, are all ma- 
naged by one Committee, and the 
contributions from the Unitarian 
public all go into one purse. 

A deputation of eight gentle- 
men, as the representatives of that 
Committee, attended at a pub- 
lie meeting and a public din- 
ner at Manchester, June 16th and 
17th, 1830, Immediately after 
divine service a deputation from 
London presented itself, consisting 
of the Rev. Thos, Rees, LL.D.; 
the Rev. W. J. Fox, Home Se- 
cretary; the Rev. T. Madge; the 
Rev. B. Mardon, Secretary of the 
Book Department; J. T. Rutt, 
Esq.; J. Bowring, LL.D. Fo- 
reign Secretary ; T. Hornby, Esq. 
Treasurer; and Mr. T. R. Hor- 
wood, Deputy Secretary; and 
after the business had terminated, 
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a splendid company of 329 per- 
sons, of Manchester and the sur- 
rounding district, sat down to din- 
ner, says their report, “in the 
spirit of that cheerful, enlighten- 
ed, and benevolent religion which 
they profess.” Fifty gentlemen, 
the very elite of the northern Uni- 
tarians, were enrolled as stewards 
on the occasion. 

To heighten the effect of this 
meeting, which Dr. Carpenter pro- 
nounced to be ‘ altogether un- 
exampled in its character and com- 
position,” there was present al- 
most every celebrated Unitarian 
minister in the kingdom. After 
the cloth was withdrawn, the 
Chairman commenced a series of 
more than twenty toasts, which of 
course gave an opportunity for in- 
troducing in succession the best 
Unitarian speech-makers, to plead 
with this influential company on 
behalf of their British and Foreign 
Association. It will be only ne- 
cessary for my present purpose to 
show that its objects and claims 
were duly declared by the official 
persons present, and the following 
passages from the addresses of 
their Home and Foreign Secreta- 
ries will fully establish the fact. 

The Rev. W. J. Fox, in return- 
ing thanks, said, ‘Sir, I appre- 
hend and receive the honour so 
liberally bestowed by this meeting, 
as rendered not so much to the in- 
dividual, as to that cause for which 
Tam one of the humble advocates ; 
and I take it as a solemn pledge 
of devotion to our common cause, 
and of a determination to suppert 
it, and act on its principles, and 
to extend its interests in connexion 
with that institution whose anni- 
versary has brought us together. 
That institution I feel does deserve 
the best aid of this numerous and 
respectable assembly, It does 
deserve all the enthusiasm which 
has been manifested, and all the 

N. 8. NO, 08, 
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exertions that have been or shall 
be made on its behalf, for it is 
identified with the cause of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, that is, with 
the cause of the Gospel and of 
humanity. The comprehensive- 
ness of the objects of this institu- 
tion, and the nature and variety of 
the means it employs, are such as 
to recommend it to our cordial ap- 
probation and best support. It 
speaks in all those ways most 
adapted to impress mankind. 
Now it sends forth its missionaries 
after the apostolic example, de- 
claring truth to willing or unwil- 
ling ears; and now it appears 
among congregations at home, ex- 
tricating them from difficulties, 
and shielding them from dangers. 
Now it appeals to the legislature 
of the country by petitions for the 
preservation or extension of our 
civil rights; and now it speaks to 
the people of our country, and 
appeals in behalf of the truth and 
power of our religious principles. 
It summons up even the mighty 
dead, and makes them mission- 
aries in our cause, and sends forth 
the writings of Milton, Locke, and 
Newton to co-operate with our 
living advocates in the enligh- 
tenment of the world.” —In 
still more direct and emphatic 
words did his learned colleague, 
Dr. Bowring, appeal to the com- 
pany: ‘ IL only say, Give us the 
means; give us the power of mov. 
ing the world; and if the moving 
of the world depend upon the 
Unitarian Association [the Speaker 
might well put the matter in this 
hypothetical form} the world shall 
be moved.” 

Appeals like these, addressed, 
after such a mighty note of prepa- 
ration, to such an audience, might 
be expected to have produced 
something extraordinary in the 
way of contributions: the depu- 
tation themselves expected it, or 
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why did they go in such strength, 
and take Mr. Horwood, their 
Assistant Secretary and Collector, a 
journey of about two hundred 
miles with them? They perhaps 
imagined that the labours of the 
finance department would have 
been more than could be sustained 
by the three principal Secretaries ! 
If so, “what a falling off was 
there.” 


The pamphlet which narrates 
these proceedings, carefully ab- 
stains from naming the collections ; 
I therefore turned tothe Treasurer’s 
cash account for 1830, and there, to 
my surprise, I found, ‘* To Anni- 
versary Collection at Cross street 
Chapel, Manchester, on occasion 
of the Special General Meeting 
held there, £82. 8s. 6d.” Only 
£82! I exclaimed, why there were 
more than 300 Unitarian gentle- 
men present. What! the wealthy 
Unitarians of the north only give 
about five shillings a head on such 
an occasion as this! 


Mr. Fox, indeed, told them, 


1828. 
Anniversary collection, 2 4» 
Finsbury Chapel . 5 £a1 19 © 


Ditto, 1829 23.19 0 
Ditto, 1830 3119 1 
Ditto, 1831 48 3 2 


Such were the results of the 
most systematic and combined ef- 
fort the Unitarian body ever made, 
results which prove that or are as 
deficient in the generous feelings of 
partizanship asin the loftier motives 
which evangelical Christianity sup- 
plies. Whata contrast do the efforts 
of the orthodox Dissenters of that 
town present, who contributed 


that same year at their missionar 

anniversary £1060, besides their 
regular effort of £1240, making 
a total of £2300 for 1830, a sum 
from Manchester alone, and for 
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“ that he looked upon them as so 
many proofs that 

*€ Souls are ripen’d in this northern sky ;”’ 
but surely the results prove that 
they were immature enough to set 
on edge the teeth of the deputa- 
tion. 

It must, in truth, have been suf- 
ficiently mortifying to these learn- 
ed Gentlemen to know that their 
eloquence was more than wast- 
ed, for the balance-sheet above 
quoted informs the public, per 
contra, “* Amount of Expenses of 
Special General Meeting at Man- 
chester, £83. 16s. 6d.” So that 
these eight gentlemen travelled 
nearly four hundred miles, preach- 
ed and spouted for two days to a 
numerous, wealthy, and applaud- 
ing audience, and returned, like 
unsuccessful players from a pro- 
vincial theatre, some twenty-six 
shillings out of pocket. 

This, however, is nothing novel 
in Unitarian accounts, as the fol- 
lowing items relating to their an- 
niversary doings in London will 
show : 


including tickets & travel- 


1828, 

Expenses of Ann. Meeting, 

} £23412 5 
ling expenses of Minister 


Ditto, 1829 4115 1 
Ditto, 1830 35 IL 5 
Ditto, 1831 42 910 


foreign missions only, far greater 
than the whole Unitarian body of 
England contributed for all their 
operations! 

To illustrate the liberality of 
the whole Unitarian body toward 
their Society of all work, it will, 
however, be fair to present your 
readers with their total receipts 
since its formation, which I ex- 
tract from those reports of the 
Unitarian Association, which J 
have been able to precure. 

1825, £628 2 6 
1826, Out of print, 
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1827, £1429 13 6 


1828, 1903 13 9 
1829, 1475 611 
1830, 1276 16 10 
1831, 1390 8 7 


Thus this confessedly wealthy 
community have never raised 
£2000 in any one year since 
their Society was established, al- 
though, as I have said, that Asso- 
ciation includes all their general 
efforts for foreign and domestic 
missions, chapel cases, books, 
tracts, and magazine, and their 
civil rights, For the honour of our 
principles, I am again compelled 
to contrast the efforts of the ortho- 
dox Dissenters connected with the 
London Missionary Society with 
theirs. Having only foreign mis- 
sions in view, they commenced in 


1796 with £11,088 14 6 
1797 +--+ 11,904 9 10 
1798 +++. wanting 

1799 «++. 14,066 5 6 
1800 +--+. 17,786 1 6 


Thus in five years the contribu- 
tions to foreign missions alone rose 
to as many thousands as the Unita- 
rians gave hundreds, and the an- 
nual receipts of that same Society 
for the last seven years have va- 
ried from £37,000 to £51,000 an- 
nually, 

The first Christians were com- 
mended because their liberality 
abounded amidst “ their deep po- 
verty ;” but after all the professions 
of *he primitive purity of their creed, 
it is obvious that the Unitarians 
fall far short of that bounty which 
marked the apostolic age. Our 
Lord’s rule will, however, explain 
it—** By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” It may, probably, be sup- 
pres, that their best financial ef- 
orts ure made on behalf of those 
who unquestionably have the first 
claim upon their liberality—the 
pastors they have chosen to in- 
struct them in their new version of 
Christianity, But facts will not 
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sustain this charitable conjecture. 
In your December magazine I find 
a list of the beneficiaries of ** anti- 
trinitarian sentiments,” who receive 
exhibitions from Lady Hewley’s 
Charities. They are seventy-two 
in number, aud their grants vary 
from £5, to £80. per annum, pre- 
senting an average of £14. each. 
Thus, it appears from that public 
document, that at least one-third 
of the Unitarian preachers are as- 
sisted by that charity alone. Then 
there are the wealthy Presbyterian 
Funds, Dr. Williams’s Charities, 
and minor sources, from which the 
same class derives much. Be- 
sides these, [I presume the ma- 
jority of their meeting-houses are 
endowed ; for, in the list already 
quoted, I find, that forty-two 
places are endowed, and some of 
them handsomely, out of the 
seventy-two enumerated. From 
these facts, it is obvious that a 
large portion of the support of the 
ministry amongst Unitarians is de- 
rived from the charities of the 
dead, and not from the generosity 
of the living. 

This is placed beyond doubt, by 
the writer in The Monthly Reposi- 
tory, who with great frankness 
acknowledges the true state of 
things in the following passage, 
which must cause every reader to 
deplore the infatuation which binds 
men to such humiliating circum- 
stances, unalleviated by the hope of 
usefulness, which makes even “‘ bit- 
ter things sweet.” 

** But many of our old chapels 
are in a pitiable state. Of our 
own knowledge we can speak of 
some scores that scarcely show 
signs of life. Tie number of hearers 
in them will not average more than 
thirty :—the salary of the minister 
not more than seventy pounds per 
annum. Few beings are to be 
more pitied, than an Unitarian 
minister, placed in one of these so- 

M2 
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cieties. A man of education, with 
the miserable pittance of some £70. 
per year, which with much toil 
and solicitude, he may, perhaps, 
but not in all cases, raise to about 
an hundred! With this he has a 
wife and children to support, and 
a decent appearance to maintain. 
Nor is this insignificant sum to be 
obtained without sundry and con- 
stant vexations from trustee 4 yes 
and trustee domination. f ani- 
mated by a laudable wish to ex- 
tend the boundaries of his pasture, 
the minister is encountered by cold- 
ness and opposition. The poor who 
attend his services, would gladly 
lend their continuance and aid, 
But the great man, who is also the 
keeper of the purse, frowns the in- 
tention down, On other occasions 
the minister is checked for want 
of pecuniary assistance, or by the 
engagements and vexations of a 
school. There are many, very 
many, of our ministers in this con- 
dition. Men of talent, education, 
and lofty moral feeling, are suffer- 
ing for the cause of truth (!) aud by 
reason of others’ unfaithfulness, in 
remote villages and declining towns, 
suffering in a way and to an ex- 
tent, that nothing but moral strength 
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and the force of principle, could en- 
able them to sustain. How much 
of intellectual excellence is lost! 
and for what? To re-enact the 
story told in Mr, Wright’s narra- 
tive of his missionary life and la- 
bours:—to conduct in decency a 
Jew sexagenarians to the grave, and 
then to close the doors.””* 

Such, then, is the heartlessness 
which the Unitarian system super- 
induces. Its disciples have them- 
selves derived no important benefit 
from it, or gratitude would excite 
their liberality. They have no 
knowledge of its power to renew 
or console their fellow men, or 
they would be zealous and ge- 
nerous in their efforts to diffuse its 

rinciples, Pity it is that “ the 
v8 of Christ” does not constrain 
them. 

Some efforts have been, however, 
made, though I maintain in nu way 
proportionate to their means; how 
those efforts have succeeded, will 
supply materials for some further 


communications. 
Z. Z. 


* Monthly Repository, Nov. 1829, pp. 
764. 


JEWISH DEVOTION. 


To the Editors.—I\t has been often 
said, that the female sex are under 
infinite obligations to Christianity, 
for the estimation in which they 
are now held. J was forcibl 
struck with this in reading the fol. 
lowing petitions in the Morning 
Service of the Jews for the New 
Year. : 

“ Blessed art Thou, O Jehovab, our 
God ! Ruler of the Universe, that granteth 
to the cock understanding to distinguish 
between day and night.—Blessed, &c., 


that bath not made me e@ heathen.-- 
Blessed, &c., that hath not made me a 
slave.-- Blessed, &., that bath not made 


me a woman.*--(The Women say, Bles- 
sed, &c., that hath made me according 
to Thy will. | 

Perhaps some of your readers 
could give us some account of the 
present state of inferiority of the 
Jewish women, 

I am yours, 
An ENQUIRER. 

14th Jan. 1688. 
© The first of these petitions is well 
worthy of rabbinical trifling; the spirit 
of the fourth is best illustrated bya prayer 
recorded in the New Testament —‘ God, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are, or even as this publican.” Eps, 
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ON PETER’S DENIALS OF CHRIST. 


To the Editors —IN a recent 
Number of this Work,* your 
correspondent, S. N. stated some 
objections to the narrative of the 
denials of Christ by Peter, harmo- 
nized from the accounts of the four 
evangelists, which I formerly pro- 
posed ;¢ and which, as far as those 
objections are concerned, I now 
proceed, on his invitation, to re- 
consider. 

As your correspondent justly 
remarks, no apology is requisite 
for criticism which has truth for 
its object; more especially when 
such criticism is conducted in the 
courteous, and liberal manner which 


he has displayed. On the contrary, 
no po oy of Scripture ought 
to be admitted, unless it is clearly 
perceived to stand on the ground 
of demonstration; and I, there- 
fore, gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity now afforded, to sup- 
ply any deficiency in this respect, 
which, through an apprehension of 
encroaching too far on your valu- 
able pages, may have occurred, 
on the previous occasion. 

[t will probably be recollected 
that, according to the view then 
taken, the number, and order of 
Peter’s denials were as follows : 


I. A general denial to the portress, on Peter’s first entrance into the vestibule of 
the high-priest’s palace. John, xviii. 15—17. 

II. A personal denial to another maid-servant, on his first approach to the tire in the 
hall. Matt. xxvi. 69, 70; Mark, xiv. 66—68; Luke, xxii. 55—57. 

III. A general denial to a man, at the same place, shortly afterwards. Luke, xxii. 





58. 


IV. A — denial to the portress, on his first retreat from the hall to the vesti- 


ule. 


Matt. xxvi. 71,72; Mark, xiv. 68—70. 


V. A general denial to the attendants at the fire, on his subsequent return to the 


hall. John, xviii. 25. 


VILA Daye: denial to a relative of Malchus, at the same place, soon afterwards. 
t 


hn, xviii, 26, 27. 


VIL A — denial to the attendants, at the same place, almost immediately 
afte 


r the last. 


Of this arrangement, as far as 
it goes, your correspondent ap- 
proves; but regards the analysis 
as incomplete, and thinks there 
were two more denials of a ge- 
neral nature, described by Luke 
alone, in passages which are here 
conjoined with corresponding ones 
in Matthew, and in Mark. These 
two passages, he proposes to de- 
tach from their present connexion, 
and to insert separately ; the first, 
Luke, xxii, 546—57, after Number 
If; and the second, Luke, xxii. 
50, 40, after Number VI, making 
the whole number of denials 


* Inthe Number for December, 1832. 
+ In the Number for May, 1832, 


Matt. xxvi. 73—75; 


Mark, xiv. 70—72; Luke, xxii. 59—62. 


nine, instead of seven. Whe- 
ther these passages are peculi- 
arities, or concordances, is, there- 
fore, precisely the question at 
issue ; and, in order to conduct 
the inquiry under a full view of 
tbe evidence by which it must 
finally be decided, the following 
harmony of the whole transaction 
is premised. The text of the se- 
veral evangelists is arranged in 
the order wherein there is reason 
to believe their several gospels 
were published; oamely, Luke, 
Matthew, Mark, and John; and 
deviations from the authorized 
version are freely admitted, wher- 
ever it was thought they could 
be made with advantage. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE DENIALS 


COLLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


Luke, Cu. xxii. 


54. Now Peter fol- 


lowed at a distance : lowed 


tance,— 


Marr. Cu. xxvi. 


58. Now Peter fol- 
him at a dis- 


lowed 
tance,— 


Mark, Cu. xiv. 


54. And Peter fol- 
him at a dis- 


Joun, Ca. xviii. 


15. Now Simon Pe- 
ter had followed Je- 
sus:— 


The circumstances immediately ensuing are exclusively mentioned 
by the apostle John ; the apostle described, but not named, in his own 


narrative. 


With the exception of Peter, he seems to have been the 


only disciple who, on the apprehension of Jesus, entered the high 
priest’s palace; and, thereby, enjoyed peculiar advantages in ob- 
serving, and recording the transactions of this important period, 


— unto the high-priest’s 
palace ; and, having en- 


tered [it,) 


55. And, on _ their 
kindling a fire in the 
midst of the hall, and sit- 
ting down together, Pe- 
ter sat in the midst of 
them. 


Luse, Cu. xxii. 


56. Anda certain maidservant, 
having seen him sitting at the 
fire, after looking steadfastly at 
him, said, This man, also, was 
with him ; 


57. Buthe disowned him, say- 
ing; Woman, I know him not. 


sat with the officers, to 
see the end. 


self at the fire. 


Marr. Cu. xxvi. 


69. Now Peter was sitting 
without, in the hall: And a 
maidservant came to him, and 
said, Thou, also, wast with Jesus 
of Galilee : 


70, But he denied [it} before 
them all, saying, | know not 
what (hou meanest. 


and sat with the offi- 
cers, and warmed him- 


to the interior of the 
high-priest’s palace ; 


18. The slaves, and the 
officers were standing 
round a fire of embers 
which they had kindled, 
for it was cold, and were 
warming themselves; and 
Peter stood with them, 
and warmed himself, 


Mark, Cu. xiv. 


66. And, as Peter was in the 
hall beneath, one of the maid- 
servants of the high-priest came ; 
67. and, having seen Peter warm- 
ing himself, after looking at him, 
she said, Thou, also, wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth: 


68. But he denied [it,] saying, 
I know [him] not, neither do I 
understand what thou meanest— 


Mark, as the frequent attendunt, and assistant of Peter, seems to 
have derived from that apostle, who of all men was the best qualified 
to furnish information on the subject, the important distinctions pecu- 
liar to his gospel, of the first, and second crowings of the cock, 


Marr. Cu. xxvi. 
71. And, on his going forth to the porch, an- 
saw him, and said to those 
is man, also, was with Jesus 


other (maid-servant 
(who were] there, 
of Nazareth : 

72, But he again denied [it) 
(saying,) Lkmow not the man. 


with an oath, 


Maas, Cu. xiv. 


69. And the maid-servant, having seen him 
again, began to say to those who stood near, This 
man is fone] of them; 

70, But he denied [it) again 
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OF CHRIST BY PETER. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE. 


Distant attendance of Simon Peter.—John, xviii. 15; Matt. xxvi. 58. 


Now Simon Peter had followed Jesus at a distance. 
Admission of John into the high-priest’s palace.—John, xviii. 15. 
Another disciple, also, [followed him.] That disciple was known to 
the high-priest, and entered with Jesus into the palace; 
And afterwards of Peter, through John’s influence.—John, xviii. 16. 


but Peter stood without, at the gate. So the other disciple, who was 
known to the high-priest, went out, and spoke to the maid-servant 
who attended the gate, and obtained admission for Peter. 
First denial of Jesus by Peter.—John, xviii. 17. 
Then said the maid-servant to Peter, Art not thou, also, [one] of this 
man’s disciples? He said, I am not. 


His approach with the attendants to the fire in the hall,—Matt, xxvi. 58; John, xviii. 18; Luke, xxii. 
55; John, xviii. 18, 


And he went in, and joined the officers, to see the end. The slaves, 
and the officers were standing round a fire of embers, which they had 
kindled in the midst of the hall, for it was cold, and were warming 
themselves; and Peter stood with them, and warmed himself. 


His second denial of Jesus.— Mark, xiv. 66, 67; Luke, xxii. 56; Mark, xiv. 67. 

While he was there, one of the maid-servants of the high-priest came, 
and, having seen Peter sitting at the fire, after looking steadfastly 
at him, she said, This man, also, was with him;—Thou, also, wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth, 

Luke, xxii, 57; Matt, xxvi. 70; Luke, xxii. 57: Mark, xiv. 68. 

But he disowned him before them all, saying, Woman, I know him 

not, neither do I understand what thou meanest. 
His third denial.—Luke, xxii. 58. 

A little after, another person saw him, and said, Thou, also, art [one] 
ofthem, But Peter said, Man, I am not. 

Retirement to the porch, and first crowing of the cock.— Mark, xiv. 66, 


And he went out into the porch, and the cock crew. 


His fourth denia!l.— Matt. xxvi. 71, 72. 
While he was there, another [maid-servant] saw him, and said to those 
who were present, This man, also, was with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Again he denied [it,] with an oath, [saying,| | know not the man. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE DENIALS 


COLLATION OF THE FUUR GOSPELS, 


The first trial, and condemnation of Jesus by the Sanhedrim, occu- 
pying about an hour, here intervened ; and here, again, the peculiar 
advantages enjoyed by the apostle John, in having been an eye-wit- 
ness of the occurrences in the high-priest’s palace, enabled him to 
supply some interesting links in the narrative, without which the 
accounts of the other evangelists would have been both imperfect, and 





indistinct. 


Luxe, Ca. xxii. 


Mart. Cu. xxvi. 


Maak, Cu. xiv. 


59. About the space of an hour 73. A little after, the by-stan- 70,—A little after, the bystan- 
after, another man confidently ders came up, and saidto Peter, ders again said to Peter, Cer- 
affirmed ; saying, Certainly, this Certainly, thou, also, we een tainly, thon art [one] of them, 


man, also, was with him, for them, for thy [manner o' 
ing discovereth thee. 


he isa Galilean. 


speak- for thou art a Galilean, and thy 
{manner of] speaking resem- 
bleth. 


60. But Peter said, Man, I 74. Then he began to utter 71. But he began to utter oaths 
know not what thou meanest:— oaths, and curses, (saying,| I and curscs, [saying,}] 1 know not 


know not the man :— 


Luxe, Cu. xxii. Mart. Cu. xxvi. 


—And, instantly, while —And, immediately,the 
he was yet speaking, the cock crew. 
coek crew. 


Luxe, Cu. xxii. 


61. And the Lord torned, and 
looked on Peter: 


Marr. Cu. xxvi, 


this man of whom ye speak. 


Mark, Cn. xiv. Joun, Ca. xviii. 


72. And, immediately, 27.—And, immediately, 


the cock crew the se- the cock crew. 
cond time.— 


Mark, Cu. xiv. 


and Peter remembered what 75. end.—And Peterremember- 72. end.—AndPeter remember- 


the Lord had said to him, 


ed what Jesus had saidto him, ed what Jesus had said to him, 


Before the cock crows thou — Before the cock crows thou — Before the cock crows twice, 


wilt disown me thrice : 


wilt disown me thrice : 


thon wilt disown me thrice: 


62. And he went out, and wept And he went out, and Wept bit- And,in reflecting on it, he wept. 


bitterly. terly. 








Atter the full explanations which 
have been already offered on this 
subject, the correctness of the 
arrangement above proposed will, 
perhaps, be suflicie ntly evident in 
every point, with the exception of 
the second, and the seventh denial ; 
respecting which it is now al- 
leged, on the ground of certain 
differences of expression, and of 
detail, observable in their several 
narratives, that the two denials 
related by Luke, are distinct from 
the two jointly described by Mat- 
thew, and by Mark, 


The following arguments are 
adduced in support of the opposite 
opinion; namely, that, in each case, 
the three evangelists are record- 
ing one, and the same transaction, 
In favour of this view it may, in 
the first place, be remarked, that 
the slight differences of expression, 
and of detail, above noticed, are 
not sufficient to prove an absolute 
difference of occurrence. In the 
narratives of Scripture, as well as 
in those of uninspired writers, a 
natural diversity in the choice of 
the circumstances to be related, 











—————— See ak ele lL,” ll le ml 
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OF CHRIST BY PETER. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE FVANGELICAL NARRATIVE, 


His tifth denial.— John, xviii. 25. 


[Meanwhile,] Simon Peter was standing, and warming himself: So they 
said to him, Art not thou, also, [one] of his disciples? He denied 


[it,] and said, I am not. 


His sixth denial.—John xviii, 26, 57. 


One of the high-priest’s slaves, a relative {of him] whose ear Peter cut 


off, said, Did not I see thee in the gar 


denied [it.] 


en with him? Again Peter 


His seventh denial.—Matt. xxvi.73; Luke, xxii. 59; Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark, xiv.70; Matt, xxvi, 73. 


A little after, another man confidently affirmed, saying, Certainly, this 
man, also, was with him, for he is a Galilean. So the bystanders 
came vp, and said again to Peter; Certainly, thou, also, art [one] of 
them, for thy [manner of] speaking discovereth thee. 


Mark, xiv. 71; Luke, xxii. 60; Mark, xiv. 71. 


But, he began to utter oaths, and curses, [saying,] Man, IT know 
not what thou meanest;—I know not this man of whom ye speak. 


Second crowing of the cock.—Luke, xxii. 60 ; Mark, xiv. 72. 


And, instantly, while he was yet speaking, the cock crew the second 


time, 


Retirement, and penitence of Peter.— Luke, xxii. 61; Mark, xiv. 72; Luke, xxii. 62. 


And the Lord turned, and looked on Peter: and Peter remembered 
what the Lord had said to him,— Before the cock crows twice, thou 
wilt disown me thrice: And he went out, and wept bitterly. 


ee 


and in the manner of relating them, 
is continually producing similar 
results, without implying either 
contradiction, or disjunction, In 
reports, more especially, of dis- 
courses, wherein several persons 
are concerned, a reasonable lati- 
tude must, in this respect, be 
allowed; since, when one person 
speaks, or acts, on behalf of others, 
a variety of expressions may be 
used by different authors, although 
the general fact is the same. 

Of such unimportant varieties in 
description, the four gospels furnish 
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numerous examples. Thus, the 
solemn admonition of John the 
Baptist to those who repaired to 
him with professions of repentance, 
is said, by Matthew, to have been 
addressed to many of the Phari- 
sees, and of the Sadducees; but, 
by Luke, to the multitude pro- 
miscuously. Matt. iii. 7—12; 
Luke, iii. 7-9. The reproof of 
Christ’s disciples by the Pharisees, 
for plucking, and eating ears of 
corn on a Sabbath-day, is stated 
by Luke to have been directed to 
the disciples; but by — and 
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by Mark, to Christ himself. Matt. 
xii. 1—8 ; Mark, ii. 23—28 ; Luke, 
vi. 1—5. In the narrative con- 
cerning the centurion at Caper- 
naum, who requested Jesus to 
heal his paralytic slave, Matthew 
speaks as if the Roman officer had 
applied in person; although it is 
evident, from Luke’s account, that 
he had recourse to the mediation 
of certain Jewish elders; having 
deemed himself alike unworthy, 
either to approach Jesus, or to re- 
ceive him into his house. Matt. 
viii. 5—13 ; Luke, vii. 1—10. The 
private inquiry proposed to Christ 
respecting his doctrine of defile- 
ment, is, by Mark, ascribed to the 
disciples generally, but, by Mat- 
thew, to Peter; while, on the other 
hand, the expression of surprise at 
the rapid effect of the malediction 
on the barren fig-tree, is, by Mark, 
attributed to Peter, but, by Mat- 
thew, to the disciples generally. 
Matt. xv. 15; xxi. 18—20; Mark, 
vii. 17; xi. 20,21. The petition 
of the two sons of Zebediah, to be 
preferred to the chief posts in 
Christ’s kingdom, is, in Mark’s gos- 
pel, declared to have been presen- 
ted by themselves; but, in that of 
Matthew, by their mother. Matt. 
xx. 20—23; Mark, x. 35—4v, 
The reproof of Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, for her alleged prodi- 
gality, in anointing the Saviour with 
a precious ointment, is, by Mat- 
thew, and by Mark, imputed to se- 
veral of the disciples ; but, by John, 
to Judas Iscariot. Matt, xxvi. 
6—13; Mark, xiv. 3—9; John, 
xii, 1--8. When Christ was at 
the point of death, John relates 
that, on his complaining of thirst, 
those who were present, namely, 
the Roman soldiers, supplied him 
with vinegar; but Matthew, and 
Mark aflirm that this was the act 
of one of them in particular. ‘The 
subsequent derisive proposal, that 
they should wait to see whether 
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Elijah would come to take him 
down from the cross, is, by Mark, 
ascribed to the same individual ; 
but, by Matthew, to his compa- 
nions. Matt. xxvii. 46—49; Mark, 
xv. 34—36; John, xix. 28—30. 

Tn all these cases, and in several 
others which might be added, it is 
obvious that the more simple, or 
defective account, does not nega- 
tive that which is more copious, 
and complete; and, on such 
authority, it may with confidence 
be affirmed that the slight diffe- 
rence between the evangelists, 
in the two instances now under 
consideration, does not necessarily 
imply that they are describing two 
distinct transactions. In the first 
of these instances, the difference is 
merely this ; that the charge of the 
maid-servant against Peter, as 
being a disciple of Jesus, is said, 
by Matthew, and by Mark, to have 
been addressed to Peter himself; 
but, by Luke, to the bystanders, 
In like manner, in the second in- 
stance, Luke mentions a similar 
charge, as having been expressed 
by one of the bystanders to the 
rest; while Matthew, and Mark 
describe it, as having been applied 
by the bystanders to Peter. With 
the exception of these minute dif- 
ferences of detail, all the circum- 
stances recorded by the several 
evangelists exactly coincide; and 
these differences may easily be 
reconciled by admitting, what is 
highly probable, that, in each in- 
stance, two charges were made in 
immediate succession, which re- 
ceived from Peter one, and the 
same aL 

According to this view, the more 
complete statement of the occur- 
rence, on the first occasion, will 
be as follows; ‘* While he was 
in the hall, one of the maid-ser- 
vants of the high-priest came, and, 
having seen Peter sitting at the 
fire, after looking steadfasly athim, 
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she said, This man, also, was with 
him ;—Thou, also, wast with Jesus 
of Nazareth: But he disowned 
him before them all, saying, Wo- 
man, I know him not, neither do 
I understand what thou meanest.” 
Matt. xxvi, 69, 70; Mark, xiv. 
66—68; Luke, xxii, 56, 57. 
And, on the second occasion, the 
conjunction will be equally na- 
tural and easy: ‘ A little after, 
another man confidently affirmed, 
saying, Certainly, this man, also, 
was with him, for he is a Galilean. 
So the bystanders came up, and 
said again to Peter; Certainly, 
thou, also, art [one] of them, for 
thy [manner of] speaking disco- 
vereth thee. But, he began to 
utter oaths, and curses, [saying,] 
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meanest ;—I know not this man 
of whom ye speak.” Matt. xxvi. 
73, 74; Mark, xiv. 70, 71; 
Luke, xxii. 59, 60. In such a 
combination of the narratives of 
the evangelists, there is, at least, 
nothing which is strained, or im- 
probable ; nothing which is at va- 
riance with their other statements ; 
nothing which may not reasonably 
be supposed to have taken place. 
On a subject of this importance, 
a negative argument, is, however, 
scarcely sufficient; anda positive 
proof of the identity of the several 
accounts, in each instance, will, 
therefore, now be proposed. 
Vv. S. 
(To be continued. ) 


London, December, 1832. 





Man, 1 know not what thou 





A DIALOGUE ON THE TACTICS OF THE HIGH CHURCH 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Gentlemen,— You must be aware that there are many topics, which, however unworthy 
of formal aud lengthened discussion, it may, notwithstanding, be very desirable just to 
touch. Now you must know, that I am very fond of talking over certain matters connected 
with Dissent in company with a Noncon. friend, especially about the first of the month, as 
soon as we have had time to look over the many-coloured host which come fluttering out to 
enjoy the sunshine of a most transient existence on the important day of publication. 
The substance of one of these conversations I herewith send you, and should you approve, 
will send you some more. ; 

Yours respectfully, 

A Non. Con. 
that those which do not, bestow 
some side.blows on it—making up 
for brevity by additional severity 
of expression. You must have ob- 
served this ?” 

‘TI have; but the attacks to 
which you refer, differ much in cha- 
racter. The ‘ Observer” gene- 
rally conducts himself like a gen- 
tleman and a Christian.” 


‘* HAVE you seen the Christian 
Remembrancer for January ?” 

** | have.” 

« And the British Magazine?” 

**« T have.” 

«* And the Christian Observer ?” 

« Yes.” 

‘* And the last number of the 
British Critic?” 


“* Yes,” 
«* And that of the Quarterly ?” ** That is true; and mind, IT do 
« Yes.” not intend to whine about any of 


these attacks. I know what is the 

consequence of controversy, and 

am content to bear it without any 
nN 2 


« Well, you must have observed 
that most of these publications con- 
tain avowed attacks on dissent, and 
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unmanly querulousness. I was 
merely going to say that I cannot 
help thinking that it is rather odd 
that Churchmen should complain 
so bitterly as they do just now, of 
the attacks which Dissenters are 
making on the Church ; while they 
are, at the same time, expending 
their whole ecclesiastical artillery 
upon us, from that ‘‘ monster-mor- 
tar,” the Quarterly, down to that 
very small pocket pistol, the ‘* Chris- 
tian Remembrancer.” They have 
been for years playing upon us 
with all their might, and almost 
without intermission; yet the mo- 
ment they hear a shot from our 
batteries, they shout, “ What a 
malicious and uncharitable set these 
Sectaries are; let us exterminate 
them !” 

‘* Why, Sir, they have enveloped 
themselves in such a cloud of 
smoke, and so confounded them- 
selves by their own noise, that they 
perhaps have no very distinct idea 
of the position occupied either by 
themselves, or their adversaries.— 
But though the Church Magazines 
have been lately exploding with 
tremendous violence, and _ with 
considerable execution too, on their 
own party,—do you not know the 
reasons they assign for their pre- 
sent simultaneous assault? they 
affirm, that their violence has been 
manifested only since the publica- 
tions of a certain Society,—publica- 
tions, by the bye, for which Dis- 
senters in general are by no means 
responsible,—have been given to 
the world !” 

** I know that this has been al- 
leged, but never was there a more 
miserable apology. ‘* Fiat Jus- 
titia” shows plainly enough, that 
the very same plan had been syste- 
matically adopted by Church So- 
cieties long before. And as for the 
violence of Dissenting Journals and 
Magazines,—what can be more 
ludicrous, than such an excuse for 


present wrath on the part of that 
Church, an immense majority of 
whose members support and applaud 
the principles of Blackwood, the 
Quarterly, the British Critic, 
Frazer, the Christian Remem- 
brancer, the Record——” 

“ Aye, but the British Maga- 
zine has an answer to that too; 
but go on.” 

“ I was merely going to say, that 
so far is it from being fact, that the 
temper of these periodicals has 
been ruffled only by the recent vio- 
lence of Dissenters, I could point 
out, for a long series of years, the 
most rude and ferocious attacks 
upon our principles, the most offen- 
sive sarcasms, and the most con- 
temptuous ridicule. J would ven- 
ture to say, that in the course of a 
month, I could compile nearly an 
octavo volume of injurious language 
from the above-mentioned sources. 
Neither our principles, our churches, 
our ministers, or our institutions, 
have been spared. Nay, soutterly 
false is the assertion,—that the vio- 
lence of the Church is of recent ori- 
gin—that the farther we go back, 
the more violent we find her. 
There was a time, be it recollected, 
when the high-church party was 
not the comparatively miserable 
faction it now appears; there was 
a time when it ruled the empire 
with an iron hand ; when not fran- 
tic desperation, but unmeasured 
contempt of their adversaries, in- 
cited them to employ the whole 
vocabulary of ridicule and scorn. 
At that time, nothing was more 
common than to find them pouring 
their ribaldry upon those schemes 
of humble usefulness and un- 
feigned piety, which have since 
extorted from their enemies some 
show, at least, of respect; partly 
from the success which has crowned 
them, partly from the importance 
into which they have gradually 
grown; and, above all, from the 
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fect that an increasing party in the 
Church has transfused the same 
spirit into the Establishment.” 

** Well, but you seem to have 
forgotten—what I just now alluded 
to—the defence which the British 
(in its recent reply to certain Dis- 
senting Journals) makes against the 
alleged systematic violence of the 
high Church publications.” 

** What is it? for really I must 
be excused from remembering all 
the nonsense which the British,—a 
magazine, in general, conducted 
with as much talent as effrontery, 
and that issaying a great deal,—has 
put forth on this subject ?” 

**] thought you did not know how 
** cunning of fence” your adversary 
was, or you would not have ven- 
tured to attack him. Why ke 
affirms first, that the above periodi- 
cals are not to be considered as 
representatives of the Church of 
England,—but as private specula- 
tions !"” 

** Why, no more are the Congre- 
gational Magazine and the Eclectic 
Review, and still less Mr. Binney’s 
Life of Morell, to be considered the 
representatives of Dissenters: they 
are all in private hands. Yet we 
need not suy that the British 
knows very well the use it has made 
of them; nay, that almost all its 
cartridges have been manufactured 
out of the mangled pages of these 
publications.—But the fact is, the 
excuse is a very silly one; for if a 
certain publication really has a 
very large circulation amongst a 
certain class of the commnnity, 
there cannot be a doubt that there 
is a general conformity between 
the sentiments systematically advo- 
cated by such periodical, and those 
of its supporters; though no one 
has a right to impute every single 
statement or every novel opinion it 
contains, to all its readers. If 
there were not this general con- 
formity, it would soon lose its cir- 
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culation. If the Quarterly, for 
instance, could by any possibility 
be induced to drop its bigotry and 
its prejudices,—if that *‘ Ethiopian” 
Blackwood, (incredible thought !) 
** could change his skin,” or if any 
conceivable process of ablution or 
scouring could purify “ John Bull,” 
and the “Age,” from their ingrained 
filth,—why, these respective publi- 
cations must soon exchange their 
present readers for others. Where- 
ever a journal, then, has a very 
large circulation, the sentiments it 
habitually and systematically advo- 
cates, may be considered a tole- 
rably accurate index of the tone of 
feeling amongst the bulk of its sup- 
porters. The reasons, therefore, 
for which Dissenters disapprove of 
the use which the British has made 
of the pages of the Eclectic, the 
Congregational, and other periodi- 
cals, (though by the bye the cir- 
culation these periodicals have 
among Dissenters, is not to be 
compared to that which the prin- 
deal high Church periodicals have 
in the Church,) is very different 
from the flimsy pretence that they 
are under private management ! 
It is that they have been unjustly 
cited. If, however, our oppo- 
nents will stick to the above plea, 
as a sufficient expurgation of the 
Church from any participation in 
the harsh language which fills 
the pages of the principal publica- 
tions which circulate amongst her 
members,—why, we are content ; 
ouly let them extend to us the in- 
dulgence they demand for them- 
selves, and not ransack the pages 
of Dissenting periodicals, or Mr. 
Binney’s Life of Morell, for the 
materials of garbled statement and 
fallacious reasoning. But what is 
that other plea by which you inti- 
mated that the British attempted 
to set aside the charge that the 
organs of the Charch have indulged 
in ten times more violence against 
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Dissenters than Dissenters have 
ever displayed against the Church ?” 

‘* Why, that as it respects one pe- 
tiodical at least, the charge is ut- 
terly unjust. That periodical is 
the “ Quarterly;” The writer 
affirms, that ‘‘ Dr, Southey has, 
in a hundred instances, borne wit- 
ness to the merits of Dissenters.” 

** Surely our friend must have 
been speaking ironically, The obli- 
gations of Dissenters to Dr. Southey 
are, in truth, universally known. 
If the words are not ironical, what 
can they mean? Two or three left- 
handed compliments I do, indeed, 
remember in the ‘‘ Quarterly,” but 
they have generally been in the 
neighbourhood of great harshness, 
But surely the British does not ima- 
gine that these two or three sugar- 
plums can rob of its bitterness the 
gall which has been regularly dis- 
tilling from the pages of the Quar- 
terly ever since it had an existence. 
No, no. It would demand a se- 
cond miracle indeed to sweeten 
those watersof Marah! It is true, 
that the /anguage of the Quarterly 
is not so violent as that of some of 
its contemporaries; but who does 
not know that the extremest scorn, 
ridicule, and wrath may be couched 
in the most refined and courtly lan- 
guage, and be only just so much the 
more bitter for it. The Quarterly, 
I admit, seldom charges us with 
seditious or factious motives—con- 
spiracies against the Church for the 
meanest and most selfish of pur- 
poses—or of alliances, offensive and 
defensive, with infidelity—or of 
** malice, hatred, and all unchari- 
tableness’—or any such small 
matters,—except in the most mea- 
sured language. The Quarter] 
may say, with the fellow in Gold- 
smith’s -Comedy, ‘ My bear never 
dances but to the genteelest of 
tunes,’” 

** Well, Sir, but the British 
seems to think it suflicieat if it 
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can prove that a publication has 
abstained from coarse or vulgar 
abuse. It evidently considers con- 
troversial propriety to reside not in 
the spirit which animates a dis- 
course, or the meaning words may 
convey, but in a freedom from 
seurrillity ! Jt expressly plumes itself 
on this. On the other hand, you 
are not to mind what is said of you, 
if it be said in decent language. 
Your opponents may hang you, it is 
true; but be of good cheer, if they 
do but hang you in a silken halter ! 
It gravely tells us, that what it ob- 
jects to, in controversy, is ‘ revil- 
ing in coarse language.’ ” 

**T see, I see; it isa doctrine as 
convenient as itis novel. It mat- 
ters not with what severity you 
express yourself, provided it be in 
polite language; it matters not 
what you insinuate, if it be but in- 
sinuation. You may be as biting 
and as sarcastic as you will, but 
then your sarcasm must be classical. 
Ingenious expedient for being 
abusive at our pleasure! We may 
murder, but then we must use 
the stiletto, not the bludgeon : fight 
with the more deadly weapons as 
often as you like, but eschew pu- 
gilism—it is so coarse—so vulgar ! 
Such seems the doctrine of the 
British; and well has it illustrated 
it. It does not indulge in violence 
of language ; no, it only indulges in 
the violence of passion.” 

‘¢ But whatever may be said of 
violence of language, this I do say 
of the ‘* British,” that the coarsest 
pages of the coarsest of its contem- 
poraries, nay, that the whole annals 
of controversy, show nothing to 
rival, in real injustice those com- 
pilations, which, with a very 
smooth face, it is true, that ma- 
guzine has made from certain dis- 
senting publications—among the 
rest from the ‘* Congregational 
Magazine”—with the pretence of 
showing, that dissent is rapidly 
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on the decline, I should not 
object to such testimonies, were 
they fairly given, unexaggerated, 
and with counter-statements. But 
as it is, exceptions are stated as the 
general rule ; passages are insulated 
from the context ; qualifying or con- 
flicting testimonies are disregarded ; 
extracts are garbled; what is local 
and temporary is represented as uni- 
versal and permanent ; what is pure- 
ly incidental is represented as the 
necessary effect of the system; no 
allowance is made for the naturally 
strong expressions which a good man 
uses, when speaking of the defects 
of his own communion ; the warmth 
with which minds, which are suffer- 
ing from some particular grievance, 
speak of that part of their system 
which has produced it, is appealed 
to as though nothing more than the 
result of a calm and unbiassed 
judgment,—I1 observe, that the Bri- 
tish has been at this base trick 
again in the supplement of the last 
year. Why, Sir, suppose we were 
to adopt the same system in re- 
ference to the church: (and as, on 
the one hand, it would be no more 
than justice would warrant, so, on 
the other, forbearance has its limits ;) 
suppose, I say, we were to ransack 
the pages of certain church re- 
formers--such as Lord Henley, 
Nihill, Riland, Acaster, Beverley, 
(before be left the church,) Dr, 
Wade, to say nothing of the Chris- 
tian Observer, the Record, or Bri- 
tish Critic, for even that has of late 
made some startling admissions ; 
suppose, I say, we were to ransack 
all these, without extracting one 
syllable from the confessions of those 
recent seceders, who tell us that 
they seceded because their con- 
sciences would no longer permit 
them to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of such unutterable corrup- 
tion:—why, what with those great 
abuses of the Church, which are 
universally acknowledged, and the 
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particular abuses which each man’s 
individual experience has led him 
most to lament and deprecate, 
we might most effectually expose 
the Church of England to the utter 
scorn and derision of the empire ; 
we might condemn her ‘ out of 
her own mouth.” We might show, 
from a mighty ‘‘cloud of wit- 
nesses” that she had not one sound 
spot upon her; that ‘‘ from the 
crown of the head to the sole of 
her foot, she was one mass of 
wounds, and bruises, and putrify- 
ing sores.” What say you to a 
small volume—to be re-published, 
of course, in choice fragments and 
tracts—entitled, «* The Church of 
England at the Confessional; or 
her present State described in the 
words of her own writers ?”—But 
unless the Church compels us to 
such a course, I am confident 
Dissenters would scorn such an 
artifice, Nay, in us it would not be 
artifice ; for the admissions of the 
Church reformers are such as to 
need no garbling of extracts—no 
substitution of particular facts for 
the general rule. 

~ “You are not first in this thought. 
‘* Fiat Justitia,” you know, said 
that the ‘‘ British” might be paid 
tenfola in itsown coin, By the bye, 
the said British, in a notice of 
‘“* Fiat Justitia,” refers to this very 
menace! and with visible trepida- 
tion. He is evidently alarmed lest 
any one should act uponit. ‘* One 
word on these matters,” he ex- 
claims; ‘all human institutions 
have their inconveniences.” Yes, 
yes; he can find that out now. 
And he then goes on to state, that 
the “‘ British” had quoted from what 
it understood were the avowed 
organs of dissent, to which you have 
justly replied by saying, that they 
are just as much the avowed organs 
of dissent as the Quarterly or the 
British is of the Establishment— 
and no more. He, of course, says 
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nothing of Binney’s Life of Morell, 
of ala be has tein spa liberal 
use.—-But the +p in rar ye 

oposes to get rid of the threaten 
Fe fg is really one of ad- 
mirable convenience and ingenuity. 
He tells us, that those whose writ- 
ings would afford such melancholy 
proof of the corrupt state of the 
English Church, would be such as 
either had seceded or ought to do 
so; the British, of course, being 
the judge of those who ought to 
secede. Do you make mention of 
the Christian Observer? You 
would be met by the irresistible 

lea, “* He ought to secede.” Lord 
Henley ?—he ought to secede. 
Nihill, Acaster, Riland—they all 
ought to secede.” 

** Well, Sir, but Dissenters may 
use the same argument. It is a 
two-edged weapon. Let us just 
say of some of the writers whom 
the British has cited, that they 
ought to become Churchmen—and 
there is an end of the matter. This 
ingenious expedient of getting rid 
of an unpleasant argument does not 
surpass one which figures in the last 
number of the ‘‘ Observer.” It is a 
receipt for proving that the incon- 
veniencies of Dissent are greater 
than those of the Establishment ; 
to show this, you must not com- 
pare Dissent as it is, with the 
Church as it is, but ** as it ought to 

."— But I must be going ; mean- 
time, our conversation has led us 
to one conclusion ; it is, that con- 
sidering the attacks which the 
writers of the Church of England 
have habitually made on 8 
the haughty and arrogant tone they 
have mens ery and the style in 
which all the leading periodicals 
devoted to her interests have spoken 
on this subject, there never was any 
thing more ridiculous than that 
sensitive regard for charity and 
mildness—that squeamish horror of 
“ hard words,”’ which some of these 


very people now affect! There are 
many—very many, in the Esta- 
blishment whom | highly reverence 
and most sincerely love, but I must 
beseech them to look at home, be- 
fore they make such an outcry 
about the attacks of Dissenters on 
the Church. Neither is it of any 
avail to a certain party, to tell us, 
(as they often do,) that Dissenters 
ought not to mind the violence of 
those high-church publications, 
which the party in question dis- 
own; that they are as much grieved 
as we can be at the spirit the 
display, and the motives by whic 
their editors appear to be ac- 
tuated. Dissenters reply — and 
justly—that they must look upon 
the Church as a whole; that it 
takes its complexion, as a commu- 
nity, from the bulk of its members; 
and, lastly, that the party who are 
content with the “‘ Christian Ob- 
server,” form a comparatively in- 
considerable minority.” 

‘In all this I agree with you. 
There were several other points on 
which I wished to converse with 
you. More especially, I intended 
to introduce the “ Churchman from 
conviction,” who has been again 
figuring in the pages of the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, with his mo- 
dest title, ‘ Congregational Dis- 
sent unfavourable to Religion.’ ” 

* That will be a good subject for 
our next conversation ; especially as 
it affects Congregationalism rather 
than Dissent in general,—things 
often confounded by our adver- 
saries, By the bye, we shall then 
see that a practice most loudly 
denounced by the ‘t.British,” when 
adopted by Dissenters, is boldly 
adopted and defended by the 
Churchman from conviction, Ano- 
ther proof that our adversaries 
think themselves privileged to em- 
ploy means which they profess to 
think dishonourable in their adver- 
saries, Meantime, i intend tosend 
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the substance of our present con- 
versation to the pages of the ‘ Con- 
gregational Magazine.’ ” 

** But will the Editors insert it ? 
I understand that, though they 
will repel any unseemly attacks 
upon Dissent in general, and make 
common cause with all Dissenters 
to obtain those rights which are 
equally dear to all, yet they intend 
to devote their work more particu- 
larly to the interests of their own 
denomination, and as much as pos- 
sible to abstain from all small con- 
troversy.” 

‘* T applaud their resolution, and 
hope they will act up to it. In 
seeking the improvement of their 
own sect, they will have enough 
todo. For though the adversaries 
of Dissent have most outrageously 
exaggerated its evils, there cannot 
be a question that each system has 
its peculiar disadvantages as well 
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as advantages; and though we 
think we have reason to conclude 
that the evils of Congregationalism 
are far less important than those 
of an Establishment, there can 
be no doubt that they are im- 
portant enough to occupy the most 
earnest attention, and to deserve 
our best efforts for their correction. 


* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 


But though I applaud the reso- 
lution of the Editors of the Congre- 
gational Magazine, as a general 
rule of conduct, 1 think there are 
occasions when it will be neces- 
sary to depart from it, and to enter 
the lists even of personal contro- 
versy, unless they would wish the 
unrefuted and uncontradicted asser- 
tions of our opponents to produce, 
by mere iteration, the most perni- 
cious consequences.” 
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Ir may be interesting to the 
readers of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine to know what was the 
conduct of those distinguished 
men who sought a refuge from the 
cruel oppressions of a tyrannical 
prince and his intolerant prelates, 
among the inhospitable wilds of 
the American continent, on a sub- 
ject of great moral and political im- 
portance, upon which, as well as 
upon topics more directly and im- 
mediately sacred, at the costly 
sacrifice of all that was dear to 
them in this life, they purchased 
the liberty of judging for them- 
selves and acting agreeably to their 
own convictions, These founders 
of a mighty republic were pro- 
perly anxious to infuse a tincture 
of religion into all their civil insti- 
N.S, NO. 98, 
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tutions ; and if they did not, in all 
cases, accurately distinguish be- 
tweeen things civil and things 
sacred, or perceive the importance 
of keeping them entirely distinct, 
notwithstanding they had them- 
selves suffered much from a con- 
fused admixture of them, they cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with any 
public neglect of the interests of 
Christianity in this matter, Ia 
establishing a civil government, 
and regulating its administration, 
they were careful to appoint to 
offices of power and trust mea 
‘** fearing God and hating covet- 
ousness ;” and it was probably 
many years before that race of 
‘‘ godly magistrates,” who were 
originally chosen, was succeeded 
by men of a ie description, 
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though I do not mean to insinuate 
that at any time it became wholly 
extinct. The earliest civil func- 
tionaries of New England were 
generally men of eminently devo- 
tional habits, and competent there- 
fore to officiate at the celebration 
of marriages in a double capacity. 

The reader will observe, from 
the following extracts, a pecu- 
liarity in the mode adopted on this 
occasion, by the fathers of New 
England, who held, in combina- 
tion, the two tenets which some, 
in modern times, appear to con- 
sider incompatible—that marriage 
properly pertains to the office of 
the civil magistrate, and that it 
should be “ sanctified by the word 
of God and by prayer.” 

One of those “ laws and ordi- 
nances, to the year 1700,” of which 
an abridgment is given in the Ap- 
pendix to Neal’s History of New 
England, is the following : «‘ None 
are to marry persons but the Ma- 
gistrate.” p. 694, This law, how- 
ever, was speedily relaxed, as will 
appear from another extract from 
the body of the work, which pro- 
fesses to detail the state of things at 
the time of its publication, (1720.) 
** All Marriages in New-England 
were formerly performed by the 
civil magistrate, but of late they 
are more frequently solemnized by 
the clergy, who imitate the method 
practised by the Church of Eng- 
land, except in their collects, and 
the ceremony of the ring.” p. 614. 
The following passage, extracted 
from a small book printed at Bos- 
ton, 1726, and ascribed to Dr. 
Cotton Mather, though his name 
does not appear in the title page, 
entitled “‘ Ratio Discipline Fratrum 
Nov-Anglorum: A Faithful Ac- 
count of the Discipline of the 
Churches of New England” will 
more fully exhibit their original cus- 
tom and the subsequent alteration. 
For many years atter the first 
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settlement of these colonies, a 
marriage was ever celebrated by 
the civil magistrate; who not only 
gave the marriage-covenant unto 
the parties, but also made the 
prayers proper to the occasion, 
However, if a minister were pre- 
sent, he was desired, usually, to 
make at least one of the prayers, 
And the Justices have by law, to 
this day, the power to do it. But 
now the general practice and cus- 
tom is for the pastors to do it, 
though their power be limited by 
the law unto the towns in which 
they enjoy the constant exercise 
of their ministry. Because the 
prayers of benediction on the 
marriage are most proper to be 
made by the pastors, the people 
generally request and expect their 
pastors also to give the covenant 
of their marriage unto them.” 
pp. 112, 113. 

Thus, it clearly appears how the 
New England Congregationalists 
gradually receded from marriage- 
celebration by and before a ma- 
gistrate, in the presence and with 
the sanction and subordinate as- 
sistance of a minister, to the em- 
ploying of the latter as the sole 
performer on the occasion. It 
is not easy to perceive wherein 
consists the impropriety of de- 
volving the whole upon the mi- 
nister. If it be proper that the 
sanctions of religion should be 
superadded to the civil contract, 
and that a minister should be em- 
ployed for that purpose, what is 
the objection to the whole service 
being performed by him, or where 
is the necessity or even advantage 
of a double service? In Eng- 
land, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, it was the frequent 
emer for parties who had been 
egally married by the magistrate, 
to repair immediately to their 
minister, to obtain the benefit of 
his prayers and pastoral admoni- 
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tions. The Presbyterians, it ap- 
pears, adopted a somewhat dif- 
ferent practice, as the following 
ame in a letter from Mr. Tal- 
ents, of Shrewsbury, to Dr. Ca- 
lamy, will show: ‘‘ I and others 
have married many before a jus- 
tice, he saying nothing, but only 
declaring the marriage was valid.”* 
A learned writer belonging to 
that body represents the following 
up of the civil ceremony by a re- 
ligious service, as in effect a nulli- 
fying of the former. ‘‘ Can we 
imagine, (says he,) men, espe- 
cially ministers, to be so ignorant 
of the nature of ordination, as not 
to know it cannot be ‘ reiterated ?” 
Things and actions which create re- 
lation, honour, or office cannot be re- 
iterated. The married cannot be 
re-married, without vanity; did 
not the running to a minister, after 
the supposed Justice of the Peace 
had done his appointed do, re- 
solve the Justice’s act to be no 
marriage? or do any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Knights think they have 
nothing but Oliver’s dubbing re- 
iterated, and that they really en- 
joyed that honour before His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Act conferred it? 
Yet ordination (though a piece of 
Church polity, and Ecclesiastick 
order, and as such, to be kept 
from all reiterating contempt) is 
more than these, for it is God’s or- 
dinance, though man’s administra- 
tion, done in his Name and Autho- 
rity, not to be made prophanely 
common by groundless contemp- 
tible reiteration.”’+ 

This practice is, I am informed 
general, if not universal, in France, 
where the Code-Napoleon, with 
reference to matrimony, is still in 
force. Were that law to be 





* Abridgment of Baxter's Life and 
Times, 1713. Page 67. 

+ A Serious Review of Presbyters’ Re- 
ordination by Bishops, By Zach. Crof- 
ton, 4to. (1661.) p. 9. 
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adopted in this country, it would 
certainly be, in some respects, pre- 
ferable ; but so long as marriage 
by a minister continues to be the 
law of England and Ireland, and 
the general custom in Scotland, 
surely dissenting ministers in this 
part of the United Kingdom are 
equally entitled as the clergy of 
the endowed Church, to the pri- 
vilege of officiating in the celebra- 
tion of marriage. Nor is there, in 
reality, the danger which some 
persons apprehend from such an 
alteration of the present law. 
Are not dissenting ministers a 
class of men already recognized 
by the State; and, as a body, are 
they not, to say the least, equally 
trust-worthy and respectable as 
the pretended national clergy ? 

Some of the most eminent di- 
vines of New England, both of 
earlier and modern times, enter- 
tained the opinion that marriage, 
though not a sacrament or reli- 
gious ordinance, was more than a 
common or merely civil contract. 
Their view would appear to have 
heen, that it amounted to a mutual 
vow or covenant made imme- 
diately to God. ‘This opinion 
they founded on an expression in 
the Book of Proverbs, (chap. ii. 
v. 7.) in which the adulterous 
woman is represented as having 
** forgotten the covenant of her God.” 
The excellent Dr. Cotton Mather, 
says, ‘‘ the Marriage Covenant con- 
tains in itanoath unto God. Adul- 
tery is Unfaithfulness in the Cove- 
nant of God, It is a dealing trea- 
cherously.”* President Edwards, in 
one of his sermons on the Neces- 
sity of Self-Examination, in a se- 
ries of close appeals to the con- 
sciences of hearers belonging to 
various classes, thus addresses per- 
sons, who sustain towards each 

* A manof his word. Boston, 12mo. 
1713. p. 16. 
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other the conjugal relation. ‘‘ Do 
you not live in ways that are con- 
trary to the obligations into which 
you entered in your marriage-cove- 
nant? The promises which you then 
made, are not only binding as pro- 
mises which are ordinarily made be- 
tween man and man, but they have 
the nature of vows or promissory 
oaths; they are made in the presence 
of God, because they respect him as 
a witness to them; and therefore 
the marriage-covenant is called the 
covenant of God, Prov. ii. 17, 
‘ which forsaketh the guide of her 
youth, and forgetteth the covenant 
of her God.’ When you have 
vowed that you will behave to- 
wards those to whom you are thus 
united, as the word of God directs 
in such a relation, are you careless 
about it, no more thinking what 
you have promised, and vowed, 
regardless how you perform those 
vows ?” He afterwards asks—*‘ are 
not the commands of God, the rules 
of his word, and the solemn vows 
of the marriage-covenant, made 
light of by many ?— What is com- 
manded by God, and what hath 
been solemnly vowed and sworn in 
his presence, certainly ought not 
to be made a jest of ; and the per- 
son who lightly violates these obli- 
gations, will doubtless be treated 
as one who slights the authority of 
God, and takes his name in vain.”* 

That this truly great man, and 
profound theologian, however, did 
not consider marriage as properly 
belonging to Divine worship, and 
the means of grace, or as forming 
any ¢ of the ritual of Christianity, 
much less as a medium of sanctifi- 
cation to the parties, clearly ap- 
pears from several passages in ano- 
ther sermon contained in the same 
volume, upon the Profanation of 
the Ordinances of Divine Worship. 
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‘“* By a divine ordinance, (he ob- 
serves,) when the expression is 
used in its greatest latitude, is 
meant any thing of divine institu- 
tion or appointment. Thus we call 
marriage a divine ordinance, be- 
cause it was appointed by God. 
So civil government is called an 
ordinance of God, Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 
But the word is more commonly 
used only for an instituted or ap- 
apse way or mean of worship.” 

e afterwards proceeds to show, 
in what respects the ordinances of 
God are holy; of which the fol- 
lowing are the substance :—* 1. 
They are conversant wholly and 
immediately about God and things 
divine. 2. They are instituted to 
direct us in the holy exercises of 
worship. 3. God hath hallowed, 
or consecrated them. 4. They are 
attended and administered in the 
name of God.”* 

The late celebrated President 
Dwight, thus described the nature 
of the matrimonial engagement ;— 
** Marriage is an union also formed 
by a most solemn covenant. In this 
covenant, God is appealed to as a 
witness of the sincere affection and 
upright designs of the parties; both 
of whom engage mutually the ex- 
ercise of those affections, and the 
pursuit of that conduct, which to- 
gether are the most efficacious 
means of their mutual happiness. 
This covenant plainly approaches 
very near to the solemnity and obli- 
gation of an oath, and exclu- 
sively of that in which man gives 
himself up to God, is without a 
doubt, the most solemn and the 
most important ever entered into 
by man.” t 

This view of the sacred nature 
and solemn obligation of the mar- 
riage-covenant, as a vow, or mu- 
tual stipulation, made in the imme- 





* Practical Sermons, Edinburgh, 8vo- 
1788, pp. 123, 124, 125. 


* Pp. 184-. 136. 
+ Theology, 8vo 1823, vol. iv. p. 222. 
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diate presence and under the direct 
authority of God, was not peculiar 
to the American divines. ‘* The 
marriage-covenant (says Mr. Swin- 
nock, one of the ejected ministers,) 
is called the covenant of God, 
Prov. ii. 7; Mal. ii. 14;” and he 
proceeds to represent ‘‘ conjugal 
covenants” as equivalent to oaths. * 

Mr. Henry, in his Commentary, 
thus writes of the adulteress, de- 
scribed, Prov, ii. 17. ‘*3. She is 
false to God himself; she forgets 
the covenant of her God, the mar- 
riage-covenant, to which God is 
not only a Witness, but a Party, 
for he having instituted the ordi- 
nance, both sides vow to him to be 
true to each other. It is not her 
husband only that she sins against, 
but her God, who therefore will 
judge whoremongers and adulterers, 
because they despise the oath, and 
break the covenant,” Ezek. xvii. 
18. Mal. ii. 14. 


Poetry :—Heb. xii. 1, 2. 





* Christian Man’s Calling. 2d Part, 
p- 51. 
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The English Puritans (I do not 
here include under that term those 
commonly denominated Brownists) 
were not fully agreed in the opi- 
nions they entertained on this mat- 
ter, except so far as regards the 
use of the ring, as a significant ce- 
remony, to which it is well known 
they universally and strongly ob- 
jected. I find that so early as 
1602, among those things which 
they desired to be reformed as 
‘** accessorie additaments brought 
into the church by human consti- 
tution,” one is ‘‘ Sacramental Sig- 
nification to matrimony.”* But 
the famous Dr. Sibbes held, it ap- 
pears, a different opinion. ‘‘ Mar- 
riage (he tells us) is a Mysterie, be- 
cause it conveys the hidden spiri- 
tuall marriage between Christ and 
his church.”+ 





* The Plea of the Innocent, 12mo. 


p- 191. 
t Light from Heaven, 4to. 1633, p. 9. 





POETRY. 


HEB. xu. 1, 2. 


Do, from celestial seats, bright saints discern, 
Our race contested to their heavenly land ; 

How would our spirits with new ardour burn, 
Could mortal eyes behold that glorious band ! 


The cloud of heavenly witnesses, who gaze 
Like stars along heaven’s firmament of blue, 
Might beam upon our earthly path pure rays, 
o light the weary journey we pursue. 


Have we some lov’d, but lost, who now in heaven 
Rest conquerors o’er this world of sin and care? 

*Tis sweet to think, that to those lost ’tis given, 
To view us travelling to join them there. 


Yet, Great Forerunner! we may look to Thee, 
Author and finisher of faith most true ; 

Thy grace alone is our poe 
And with that grace we must be conquerors too ! 


Homerton. 


JaMEs EpMEsTON. 
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ON THE EMBARKATION OF A BAND OF MISSIONARIES. 


Far on the main to distant lands, Bearing the light of heaven’s sweet day, 
The stately ship careers the wave, To realms of darkness and of death. 
Pree Salem's patriot bands, With sacred truth their loins are steel’d, 

i to dle—progares to save. Their feet with gospel-peace are shod, 
at Salvation’s helm andFaith’s bright shield 
The charter of their rights they bear dpe we me ’ 
To Afric’s and to India’s ms The Spirit’s sword—the word of God. 
There the bright promises to share, | Mighty these weapons to o’erthrow 
And free the captive from his chains. Hell’s proudest and most tow’ring 
‘ thought ; 
Soldiers they are, yet not for hire, T o’erwhelm, of God and man the foe, 
Manful they raise the warrior-cry ; And bring each deed of sin to nought. 


Seraphic pense their souls inspire, 
With the bright freedom of the sky. = Cheer’d by the Spirit’s light within, 


Refreshed with dews of heavenly grace ; 
Beneath the banner of the cross, They wage a valiant war with sin, 
They marshal in their firm array ; And look with faith in Jesus’ face. 
And counting all the world as dross, ‘ ; 
March forward on their heav’n ward way. Hark! thro’ the warrior-ranks they sing ; 
In triumph raise the joyous cry : 
Christ bids them cast aside dismay, O sullen death! where is thy sting? 
And boldly fight the fight of faith ; O grave, where is thy victory? Ss. 





To the Editors —I am sorry that you express ‘sorrow’ on being informed that the 
lines inserted in your December number (page 762) are altered from a cavalier 
song by Lovelace.* Allow me in answer to remind you, that as the song is printed in 
the Elegant Extracts, a book in every body’s hands, there could not be much secresy 
in the alteration. And next, that in sending such verses for insertion in a religious 
periodical, it certainly is not desirable to put the original and the alteration together, 
for by turning to the Elegant Extracts you will perceive, that the original is abso- 
iutely licentious, though the poetry has merit.t I in my-turn feel sorrow that this 
should be noticed, because some may be displeased on being directed to the impure 
source of that which I had hoped successfully to have purified. Let, then, Lovelace 
have the credit of the poetry, and me of the purification, though even that was not 
80 easy as you seem to think it. As a matter of antiquarian curiosity, I beg to remark, 
that it is by no means certain that Lovelace was the author of the original lines) The 
following lines, being altered from no writer, I send for insertion, if you think 
proper. ; 

EZEK. xivin 35. 


* The name of the city from that day shall be The Lord is there.’ 


Ye saints above triumphant sing, Christ for his people full of love, 
Let us below the anthems share ; Eternal mansions doth prepare ; 

To praise the city of our King, And gently calls them up above, 
‘Jehovah-S i! God is there. Jehovah-Shamhai / God is there. 

God in his love the walls did raise, There reigns our Priest, now King of all, 
He guards them with peculiar care ; His victory bids us not despair ; 

The streets are peace, the walls are praise, He guides our feet, we shall not fall, 
J chovah-Shamhai ! God is there. Jehovah-Shamhai ! God is there. 

God in the midst reveals his grace, He throngh the grave and gates of death, 
And loves to hear and answer prayer ; To his bright throne our souls shall bear, 

His glory beams in Jesu’s face, Hail day that stops our panting breath, 
Je -Shamhai! God is there. Jehovah- Shamhai ! God is there. 


Jan. 14, 1833. R, M. Bevervey. 





* We must remind Mr. Beverley that this is not putting the matter quite fairly, He must be aware 
that we were sorry, not that his lines were merely “ altered from a cavalier song,” but that he did not 
tell us 80. 

t Mr. Beverley’s reasoning is somewhat inconsistent ; since, if the original was “in every body's 
hands,” and so universally well known, there could be no great harm in mentioning that the lines were 
an “alteration.” This conld be done in the most general terms, without putting the original and the 
copy together, and even without naming “ Lovelace.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Christian Warfare Illustrated. By the 
Ren. Robert Vaughan. 8vo. pp. 410. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 1832. 


Tu title of the above work can- 
not but recal to the mind of the 
reader one on a somewhat similar 
subject,—we mean Gurnall’s Chris- 
tian Armour. Yet, except in the 
sound of the titles, and the general 
resemblance of subjects, no two 
books could be more dissimilar. 
Gurnall’s work, it must be con- 
fessed, displays all the chracteristic 
excellencies of the religious works 
of his time, but in the neighbour- 
hood, it must also be confessed, of 
all their characteristic defects. It 
displays a piety deep and ardent, 
an experimental knowledge of all 
the windings and turnings—of all 
the infirmities and follies of the 
human heart in its unrenewed 
state, as well as of its hopes and 
fears, its joys and sorrows, its con- 
flicts and its triumphs, during its 
state of discipline and preparation 
for that nobler state of existence, in 
which hope shall have attained its 
utmost wishes, and triumph shall 
be complete and perpetual. All 
these topics are often handled with 
great ability, are illustrated with 
great fertility of fancy, oftentimes 
with irresistible quaintness and ra- 
ciness of expression. All these 
qualities have rendered him a great 
favourite with religious readers in 
general, who willingly forgive his 
faults for the sake of his excel- 
lencies; not to say that there is a 
very numerous class of readers to 
whom his very defects are far from 
being unpleasing. It were a vain 
attempt, therefore, even if it were 


not an unwelcome and ungrateful 
one, to depreciate his value, or tar- 
nish his reputation.—As we have 
already said, however, notwo works 
can be more dissimilar in manner, 
form, and expression, than his work 
and that of our author. Gurnall’s is 
a commentary; in which, with the 
endless prolixity and with the love 
of digression, characteristic of ali 
the religious writers of his age, 
he pursues every subject through 
all its boundless ramifications, 
making every word serve asthe text 
for a sermon, and every verse al- 
most of a volume. Mr. Vaughan’s 
book, on the contrary, pursues one 
subject steadily and continuously, 
breaking up and arranging its se- 
veral parts according to an easy 
and natural order. The style of 
Gurnall is verbose and awkward ; 
that of Mr. Vaughan easy, simple, 
and in many parts even graceful. 
Gurnall’s pages are stuck full of 
all the oddities of expression, 
and all the religious technicalities 
so common to hisage; while Mr. 
Vaughan exhibits a remarkable, 
and, perhaps, we might almost say 
an excessive reluctance to use 
theological peculiarities. The il- 
lustrations of Gurnall are as nu- 
merous as the most fertile imagina- 
tion could supply, and, in very many 
instances, as quaint and ludicrous 
as the most abused and unrestrained 
imagination could fall into. In 
Mr. Vaughan there is, on the con- 
trary, great absence of ornament ; 
and if that be a fault, it isa fault 
the opposite of Gurnall’s, as it in- 
dicates not an excess but a defi- 
ciency of imagination. 
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The subject of Mr. Vaughan’s 
book is experimental religion—or in 
other words, that series of hopes 
and fears, and joys and sorrows, 
doubts and perplexities, trials and 
temptations, and other infinitely 
varied states of feeling and of emo- 
tion which constitute collectively 
that discipline and preparation by 
which the Christian is fitted for 
another and an eternal state of 
being. This experience, as it is 
technically called, will vary of 
course in different individuals; it 
will vary with the varieties of con- 
stitution, mental and bodily; with 
the varieties of education, with the 
situation and employment of life, 
and above all, with the pe- 
riod at which conversion took 
place, and the circumstances under 
which that great change was ef- 
fected. He, for instance, who has 
spent his youth and manhood, or a 
large portion of a still maturer age, 
in profligacy and crime, cannot but 
expeci, when he is at length awa- 
kened from his dream of madness, 
to be the subject of far different 
emotions, and of far severer con- 
flicts, than an individual converted 
in early youth, under all the auspi- 
cious circumstances of a religious 
education. Still, however, amidst 
all these varieties in religious expe- 
rience, dependant on varieties of 
temperament, and of situation in 
life, its main characteristics will be 
the same in all; so long as human 
nature, and the gospel which comes 
to purify and exalt it, shall remain 
the same. That gospel addresses all 
as in one great respect alike, in 
whatever other and subordinate re- 
spects they may differ; namely, as 
depraved and guilty: it offers to all 
the same blessings, and on the same 
terms, even pardon and purity by 
Christ Jesus. So long as these 
great facts remain what they are, 
so long will human nature, when 
visited by the renovating influences 
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of the Spirit of God, be affected in 
much the same manner. The same 
fearful apprehensions of the holi- 
ness, justice, majesty of God—the 
same trembling, though newly awa- 
kened, consciousness of guilt—the 
same joyous discovery of the adap- 
tation of the gospel to all our wants 
and all our wretchedness—the same 
rapturous welcome to returning 
peace—the same long series of 
trials and temptations, of partial 
defects and dubious triumphs—the 
same alternations of hope and fear, 
of doubt and of confidence—will be 
felt by all. The convert will now 
tremble with anxious solicitude; 
now falter under a consciousness of 
declining faith and holiness, and 
love; and become animated again 
by renewed hope of final victory; 
aye—and there will be times when 
he will feel ‘‘ ready,” and even “« de- 
sirous to depart.” All these must 
necessarily be felt while human na- 
ture is what it is; while the gospel 
is what it is; and while our world 
is what it is; and he who has not 
felt all these, will do well to pause, 
and ask himself whether he knows 
any thing of religion at all. 

et there is nothing that has 
more largely provoked the scorn. 
ful pity of the world, than experi- 
mental religion,—a strange mixture, 
as the world too often deems it, of 
folly and of madness; whereas, to 
any one who considers the nature of 
man, and the position he occupies 
under the gospel, that series of feel- 
ing, and states of feeling, which 
make up religious experience, will 
not only appear inevitable, but it 
will excite unfeigned wonder, that 
those emotions should not be more 
intense ; that the hopes of heaven, 
when well-defined and well-ground- 
ed, should not fill man with the live- 
liest rapture—that the fears of the 
divine displeasure, under a con- 
sciousness of guilt, should not fill 
him with terror and dismay, What 
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is in the eye of the worldling en- 
thusiasm, is in the eyes of angels 
apathy ; and can only be accounted 
for by attributing it to our perverse 
and awful insensibility to the over- 
whelming realities of the future and 
the eternal, And when arrived on 
that happy shore, where there shall 
be no fears to torment and no ene- 
mies to assail us, we shall retrace 
the windings of that dark and dan- 
gerous path which we have trodden, 
then our only wonder will be, that 
we could, while on earth, indulge in 
one moment’s carelessness, or that 
our foes should ever have found us 
slumbering or indolent. 

That the word experience is often 
made to stand for many of the worst 
extravagances of fanaticism is, in- 
deed, too true: there is such a thing, 
we acknowledge, as a morbid, or 
rather, artificial piety, which mak- 
ing religion consist almost exclu- 
sively in meditation and mental ex- 
ercises, and neglecting the vigorous, 
punctual discharge of the practical 
duties of life, is soon visited with 
the natural consequence (we might 
call it the appropriate punishment) 
of such a perversion of the gospel, 
in being shasitenian to those illusory 
conflicts, those self-invented per- 
plexities, which are in general the 
curse of idle hands and a busy ima- 
gination. There are also, we ac- 
knowledge, many other perversions 
of the gospel. Such unhappy re- 
sults as these, however, (whether 
caused by a negligent cultivation of 
a robust and active piety, or bodily 
temperament, or by an unhappy 

uliarity of mind, over whose vain 
imaginings the self-tortured victim 
has no controul,) do not affect the 
substantial features of religious ex- 
perience. This is essentially the 
same in all, and an entire unac- 
uaintance with it would argue, nay 
p ranting a fearful ignorance of 
religion itself. 

It is observable that, in general, 

N. 8, NO, 98. 
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the parties who regard with such 
contempt the verities of religious 
experience, are those who regard, 
with equal contempt, those pecu- 
liarities of Calvinism which, as they 
tell us, would warrant the disciple 
of Calvin in living ** at ease,” se- 
cure of his eternal safety. Now 
what inference would a rational 
being draw from this? Assuredly 
that those very parties ought to lay 
most stress on religious experience ! 
They ought to watch with the deep- 
est, the most trembling solicitude, 
the most transient emotion that 
ever swept over the variable sur- 
face of the soul—every thing that 
could, by any possibility, affect the 
state of their religious feelings. He 
who believes in the doctrine of the 
** final perseverance of the saints,” 
and those doctrines which are allied 
to it, might plead with some show 
of consistency, though with uo more 
than a show of it, that he need not 
watch so scrupulously as others the 
changes in his own feelings; that 
he, whose frailty is aided by om- 
nipotent grace, may be excused 
from a vigilant regard to his own 
safety. But what can be said for 
the apathy of him who professes to 
believe that he has no such secu- 
rities—that his own perverse and 
variable, and in his opinion, self- 
determining will, is his best anchor, 
and that even at the last moment of 
life, its waywardness may sink him 
into perdition? Why the life of a 
man, holding such opinions, ought 
to be spent in constant and intense 
anxiety—in the exercise of a vigi- 
lance which nothing should sur- 
prise. Be it remembered, we are 
not now pronouncing upon the truth 
or falsehood of either system of doc- 
trines ; but only exposing the in- 
consistency of those who ridicule 
the realities of religious experience, 
while they, at the very same time, 
discard those very doctrines which 
alone could furnish a plausible—and 
P 
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no more than a plausible—excuse, 
for their apathy. 

The fact is, however, that the ge- 
nerality of those who laugh at the 
hopes and fears of religious experi- 
ence, as evidences of a weak mind 
or an irrational piety, take special 
care to justify their contempt of 
such infirmities by lowering the re- 
quirements of religion so far as in 
truth to render religious experience 
a very laughable affair. The very 
sober, measured, easy piety, which 
such men commend,—consisting as 
it does in a moderate exercise of 
those common household virtues 
which two-thirds of the tomb-stones 
of England predicate of their own- 
ers,—is such, truly, as to excuse 
men from entertaining any very 
alarming doubts of eventual safety. 
The way, therefore, to cure the 
mind of this contempt of experi- 
mental religion, is to rouse it to a 
perception of the utter inadequacy 
of its own performances and the 
hollowness of its pretensions—to 
bring it to a fearful but salutary 
acquaintance with the fapthe of its 
own depravity—and to show it the 
eprtuality and the extent of the 

ivine laws, Let proper views on 
these subjects be entertained, and 
all thought of that mediocrity of 
religious attainment, which so many 
complacently imagine will satisfy 
God, vanishes at once, and man 
seeks in the gospel of Christ, ‘‘a 
more excellent way.” Let the mind 
be once pervaded with a sense of 
the holiness of the divine law as 
extending to every thought as well 
as word and action of the whole 
life, and of the measure of our guilt 
as determined by this just estima- 
tion of its purity—let it be filled 
with the fact that there is but one 
mode of salvation, and the infinite 
im nce of ascertaining whether 
that has been employed—let it be 
im with a sense of the ele- 
vation and purity of character which 
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it is the design of Christianity to 
communicate, and that, amidst daily 
failures and oft-recurring declen- 
sion, it is, after all, only by per- 
ceiving that we are gradually as- 
suming that character, that we are 
entitled to hope well of our eternal 
state,—let all this be duly consi- 
dered, and nothing will appear 
more rational than the confessions 
of sin, the oppressive consciousness 
of depravity, the impatience of re- 
maining defilement, the horror at 
fresh-contracted guilt, the dubious, 
half-faltering faith sometimes mani- 
fested,—which are, so ofien, the 
theme and the burden of religious 
experience, Mr, Vaughan has pur- 
sued the judicious course we have 
pointed out. His introductory dis- 
course is on ‘“* Human Depravity,” 
from which we extract the follow- 
ing powerful and discriminating ob- 
servations. 


** It may be proper, therefore, to no- 
tice distinctly in this place, what is Nor 
meant by the scripture doctrine of human 
depravity. It is to be observed, that the 
sacred writers distinguish, very carefully, 
between the duties which have respect to 
man, and those which have respect to 
God—between what we may call the 
morality of social life, and the religion 
which fate aster the spirits of men to enter 
upon the elevated intercourse, pursuits, 
and enjoyments of the heavenly world. It 
is not denied that the man who is devoid 
of true Christianity may much of 
the former. It is with regard to the latter 
only that every such person is declared 
to be wholly wanting. He may have the 
tenderness of a parent, the virtues of a 
friend, the generosity of a patriot, the 
charities of a philanthropist. He may 
spurn at dishonesty, he may loathe a lie. 
All the ties that bind him to his family, 
his acquaintance, his country, and the 
human race, may be generally respected. 
He may be among the most forward to 
discountenance the vices which bring 
misery in their train, and to patronize 
the conduct, and the dispositions, which 
tend to the present welfare of individuals 
and of communities, Depraved as the 
world may be, these are among the things 
of which an apostle speaks as obtaining a 

report in it. Its standard nizes 
them as good, and has made them mat- 
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ters of commendation. The ene in 
which fruits of this nature may abound, 
and the elements of religious character, 
after all, be unattained, is disclosed in 
the case of the Xourel ruler mentioned 
in the gospel. Nor can we look to our 
own neighbourhood, or connexions, with- 
out meeting with many similar examples. 
How many go we there see, who appear 
to want but one thing to make them all 
we could wish them tobe ! How painful 
is it, that thie one deficiency should re- 
late to the one thing needful! The 
young ruler preferred the possessions of 
earth to the treasures of heaven, Yet it 
is written, that Jesus, looking on him, 
loved him. And in our own day, where 
we mourn the absence of piety, are we 
not often bound to respect the presence 
of much moral worth? Nor should it be 
otherwise, Our prayer should be, that 
those who seem to approach so near to 
the kingdom of God, may be constrained 
to enter it. 

«« When we read, therefore, that, in the 
days of Noah, the imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart was only evil con- 
tinually ; and when we find the Israelites 
described by Isaiah, as resembling a body 
full of wounds and bruises, and having no 
soundness in it; and when we see this 
language employed to set forth the con- 
dition of the whole human race, in every 
age s it may fairly occur to us to inquire, 
whether this language was really meant 
to be applied in a manner so unrestricted. 
There certainly are grades of depravity 
among men who are alike without godli- 
ness; just as among the nations which 
encircled the promised land, some were 
more guilty, and reserved to a greater 
punishment than others, though all were 
sunk in the common guilt of heathenism. 

** Still, there must be a sense in which 
the strong language of scripture, in re- 
gard to the sinfulness of mankind, is ma- 
nifestly just. It is affirmed of the human 
heart, in the most general view of it, that 
—It is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked.. It is written,—There 
ts none that doeth good, no not one, none 
that seek after God. We shall discern the 
propriety of these expressions, if we bear 
in mind that the sacred writers, while 
conceding to the moralist the possession 
of his morality, point out its never- 
failing DEFECTIVENESs, and its INTER- 
MIXTURES OF EVIL ;—shewing, at the 
same time, that were the ne of 
such persons strictly perfect, it could at 
best be a only, and much the smaller 
part, of the obligation justly and neces- 
sarily resting upon us.--+- : 

+ Defective, however, as this morality 
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may be, it would be well if’ there were na 
more serious charge to be brought against 
it. It should never be forgotten, that 
we disclose a spirit of opposition to the will 
of the Most High, by declining the ser- 
vice which he enjoins, as certainly as by 
to do what he has forbidden, 


resumin 
ut, over our sins of omission, in 
regard of what is due outwardly to man, 


the scriptures require the moralist to 
place his motives in the balances of the 
sanctuary, along with his actions,’ In 
the view of the 1, it is not what a 
man does that determines his character : 
this depends, rather, on the state of mind 
from which his doings have proceeded. 
St. Paul assures us, that we may give all 
our goods to feed the poor, and our body 
to be burned, as an act of charity, and 
yet be without charity. The apostle 
clearly supposes, that men may proceed 
toextremes of this nature, from motives 
of so little worth as to resemble sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal,—a thing of 
noise and emptiness. It is true, the 
better class of moralists contend, that 
men should add the realities of virtuous 
principle and feeling, to appearances of 
this kind ;—that the actions which are 
good, suould proceed from inward dispo- 
sitions in keeping with them. Neverthe- 
less, the imperfections we have noticed 
belong in practice to the best of these 
systems, leaving their best disciples 
guilty, in no small measure, concerning 
their brother. 

** Such men do not need be told, that 
the forms of religion may be very scru- 
pulously observed, and that the whole 
object of the religionist may be to be 
seen of men. But it hehoves these per- 
sons to remember, that this hypocrisy, 
which they have so often censured in pre- 
tenders to religion, mixes itself with the 
moralities of the world quite as much as 
with the observances of the church ;— 
that there is a pride of moral character, 
as well as a pride of religious character, 
and that every character founded in 
pride, or in any other evil ion, is an 
abomination to the Lord. The require- 
ment of the law is, that we should do 
to others as we would they should do 
to us; and that this should be done 
from a sincere love towards men, and 
in solemn deference to the authority 
of God. Now if we look from this broad 
rule te the couduct of the most scrupulous 
moralist, we see a few paltry fragments 
of obedience put into of the 
whole; and if we trace these fr. ts 
to their source, hard it will be often to 
discover a feeling that we may honour 
as the sincere love of man, and harder 
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still to find any thing approaching to- 
ward a due recognition of the authcrity 
of God. We see, on the contrary, that 
the appearances of benevolence fre- 
quently owe their existence to a refined 
calculating selfishness, and that the cha- 
racter of God, as revealed in the scrip- 
tures, is put far away.---- 

«We must now observe, that the 
scriptures which institute this severe 
scrutiny into the pretensions of men 
who endeavour to establish a righteous- 
ness of their own, very clearly teach that 
were it ible that an individual should 

ove himself to have been strictly fault- 
GS as to the claims of his brother, this 
could only secure an acquittal with re- 
spect to the minor branch of the charge 
preferred against him. He owes much 
to man, but more to his Maker. Man 
is his equal, his brother, and should be 
the object of am equal, a fraternal love. 
God is his superior, infinitely so; his be- 
nefactor to an infinite amount. To fail, 
therefore, with respect to what is due to 
God, isto fail as to his greatest obliga- 
tion, —the great end of his existence. 

* Now man has not only failed on this 

int, but failed so entirely, and so aw- 
ully, that the strongest language em- 

loyed in scripture to deseribe his sin- 
aoa is evidently applicable to bim.”— 
pp. 5--11. 

Mr. Vaughan’s second chapter is 
on ‘ Justification ;” his third on 
** Spiritual Influences ;” both which 
subjects are treated with much 
judgment, simplicity, and _propri- 
ety; and, if our limits would per- 
mit, we could add to the copious 
extracts we have already given, 
others equally powerful and im- 
pressive. 

After these three chapters, which 
may be styled prefatory, and rather 
necessary to @ thorough discussion 
of the subject, than forming a di- 
rect part of it, he enters in the next 
twelve chapters ‘more immediately 
on the illustration of the Christian 
Warfare, as connected with “* Be- 
lieving,” “ Repentance,” “ Pri- 
vate votion,” * Public Duty,” 
“ Persecution,” ‘‘ Religious De- 
elension,” ‘‘ Despondency,” ** Oc- 
cupation,” “ Retirement,” ‘‘ Pros- 
perity,” “ Adversity,” ‘‘ The Fear 
of Death.” 
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It is of course impossible for us 
to give extracts in illustration of 
the ability with which our author 
has touched these several topics ; 
we can only say for ourselves, that 
we can unhesitatingly recommend 
the volume as a sober, judicious, 
well-written defence and illustra- 
tion of most important truth, cal- 
culated to nurture real experimental 
piety without encouraging the slight- 
est tinge of fanaticism, and to com- 
mend and enforce evangelical truth 
without giving its enemies any ex- 
cuse for contempt or ridicule. 

Our limits forbid us to give any 
more in the way of extract; but we 
would particularly recommend to 
the perusal of our readers the chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Private Devotion,” “ Re- 
ligious Declension,” and ‘* Despon- 
dency.” 

Having thus given our unequivo- 
cal approbation to the volume as a 
whole, we must be permitted to 
point out what appear to us to be 
one or two trivial defects. 

The first is, that we think it was 
hardly necessary to introduce so 
large a number of poetical cita- 
tions. Next to those ‘ marginal 
stuffings” of which Milton speaks 
so contemptuously, we hate tu see 
a page interlarded with scraps of 
verse. It looks so like a youth’s 
first essay. Poetical quotations 
ought generally to be brief, to be 
few, and to be very choice. Now 
we are bound to express our critical 
judgment that Mr. Vaughan’s are 
too numerous, and too long; that 
they do not always possess poetical 
merit; that several contain only 
the most common- place sentiments, 
which Mr. Vaughan could have ex- 
pressed infinitely better in his own 
sober prose. As to the quotation 
from Aischylus, page 113, it is po- 
sitively intolerable ; first, because 
it is a needless, we had almost said, 
an obtrusive, citation, from a hea- 


then poet in a book of devotion, 
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which in our opinion is not only of- 
fensive to a sensitive piety, but to 
a refined taste; second, because 
Mr. Vaughan had already given 
abundant expression to the senti- 
ment, which is of a very obvious 
character, and really needed no 
amplification ; and lastly, because, 
after all, there is no poetry in the 
passage, all that quality having ex- 
haled (as is too often the case with 
renderings from that magnificent 
poet) in the miserable process of 
translation. Our great objection is, 
however, that it is perfectly need- 
less; and had it appeared in the 
pages of one who we did not know 
was above it, we should have 
thought that the passage was quo- 
ted merely to show that the author 
could quote Eschylus. We are 
bound to say, however, that this 
poetic spirit seems to quit our au- 
thor in the latter part of his vo- 
lume. £ 
Our next remark is, that Mr. 
Vaughan has, in not a few in- 
stances, used words that are not 
yet sanctioned by general use. We 
are quite sure that Mr. Vaughan 
would not willingly be an imitator ; 
we, therefore, believe that he has 
unconsciously adopted some of the 
newly-coined words of the great 
northern preacher, or of some of 
his imitators. Such words as ‘‘ mo- 
ralities,” “ activities,” ‘* prosperi- 
ties,” ‘* forecastings,” ‘‘ various- 
ness,” “ imperfectness,” &c. &c. 
are not English, and are perfectly 
unnecessary. It is one of the in- 
conveniences of studying the works 
of great geniuses, that their beau- 
ties incite to imitation, leaving us 
to find out afterwards that defects 
have been more successfully copied 
than excellencies. In point of 


style, we are persuaded, there can- 
not be a more vicious example than 
the justly-celebrated man to whom 
we now refer. 

It is but justice to Mr. Vaughan 


to say, that these last remarks were 
suggested by the subject, and are 
not intended to apply tohim. The 
general structure of his style is his 
own, and displays much simplicity 
and accuracy. Qur remarks had 
reference only to single words—of 
wich we have given some in- 
stances. 

The last thing we would say is, 
that we think Mr. Vaughan might 
have advantageously exchanged 
some of the uncouth words to 
which we have just referred for a 
somewhat more frequent use of 
some of those homely religious terms 
which, as we have already inti- 
mated, he apparently manifests a 
needless disposition to avoid. We 
know that Mr. Vaughan has re- 
ceived high praise fram some con- 
temporary journals—and upon the 
whole, most justly—for using so 
little of the language in which re- 
ligious sentiment is usually clothed. 
We are quite convinced that reli- 
gion has suffered deeply from cant, 
—from the injudicious or unmean- 
ing employment of religious phra- 
seology. Yet it is to be recol- 
lected that there is an opposite ex- 
treme nearly as dangerous. Some, 
indeed, have carried the inno- 
vating spirit so far as almost to 
plead for the entire proscription of 
all religious technicalities, or an 
entirely new nomenclature. The 
former would be im ible, if 
it were desirable; and would be 
undesirable, even if it were possible, 
Every science, every art, every pro-~ 
fession, every mode of life, must 
needs have its peculiar terms, in 
other words its technicalities, which 
would be inadequately supplied by 

riphrasis and circumlocution.— 
Not to say, that as the varia- 
tions of language are not infinite, 
those circumlocutions themselves 
would, in time, be invested with 
the same associations which now 
attach to more concise terms and 
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expressions; that is to single words. 
And as to an entirely new nomen- 
clature,—why the very same rea- 
sons which have rendered the old 
distasteful, would infallibly render 
another so. And the cause is very 
obvious. It is our associations with 
words which make them pleasing 
or unpleasing, not the words them- 
selves. As long as the gospel it- 
self, and the ideas it is intended to 
convey, are distasteful to man, so 
long will the words in which its 
truths are couched be distasteful too. 
** Grace” is, for any thing we can 
see, as euphonical as “ favour” and 
** holiness,” as ‘* virtue,” yet one to 
the ear of an unrenewed mind is 
far more pleasant than the other. 
Let them exchange meanings, how- 
ever, and in a twelvemonth they 
will have exchanged associations, 
Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood; we would, for the very rea- 
son that peculiarities of religious 
expression are not only necessary, 
but more expressive than common 
terms, that we would have them 
often exchanged for the latter, in 
order that they may be kept from 


degenerating into mere words of 


course, used without reflection and 
without meaning. In endeavouring 
to conciliate the attention of the 
polished and the refined, by avoid- 
ing all vulgar cant, because invested 
with associations unfavourable to 
religion, we must take care not to 
expel those words which, in the 
minds of the religious, are invested 
with o ite associations,—and 
which no variations of language can 
suggest—still less those circumlocu- 
tions, which must generally supply 
the place of the energetic brevity 
of single terms, We are far from 
censuring Mr. Vaughan for having 
endeavoured, and successfully, to 
purify his pages from religious pe- 
culiarities; we merely venture to 
say, that if there is a fault at all, 
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it is that he has carried the principle 
somewhat too far. 

These criticisms, however, sup- 
posing them ever so just, detract 
but very little from the substantial 
excellence of the book, which we 
most cordially commend to the at- 
tention of our readers. 





A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism ; or, 
a Caveat against Infidelity: including a 
brief Statement of the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Truth, and a Defence of the Canon 
and of Inspiration. Intended as a Present 
for the Young. By John Morison, D.D, 
London: Westley & Davis, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


It may perhaps, be thought, that 
on such a subject as the Christian 
Evidences little can now be said 
that can commend itself by its no- 
velty, and still less that can sur- 
pass in force of argument, or ex- 
cellence of style, those treatises 
on the same subject which -have 
been so widely diffused. A theme 
so amply and so variously eluci- 
dated, may pacha appear to 
many scarcely so profitable a field 
of labour as some others not so 
much cultivated. 

In such views we by no means 
concur. As to novelty,—it is true 
there is not so much scope for this, 
as before the publication of Butler’s 
Analogy, Lardner’s Testimonials, 
and Paley’s Evidences; yet even 
in this respect, the ground is not en- 
tirely exhausted. Nay, we believe 
that the Christian Evidences are 
exhaustless; only as is the case in 
the various provinces of Natural 
Philosophy, each step in the track 
of discovery will lead us more re- 
motely from those more obvious 
truths, which each man’s observa- 
tion can make for itself; and further 
discovery will, therefore, require 
great, original, and comprehensive 
minds, But as it regards the il- 
lustration of what is known, we 
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think there will always be abun- 
dant room for first efforts; and 
that provided books are written 
with any tolerable measure of 
judgment, they cannot, on such a 
subject, be too numerous. For, in 
the first place, it is to be recollected 
that almost every book has a local 
circulation, even if it has not a very 
general one. It is read by those 
who know, and respect, and love 
the author, even though by few or 
none besides. The book may be on 
a subject they have never consider- 
ed, and which, perhaps, they never 
would have considered, had not 
curiosity, or friendship, or some 
other motive equally alien from a 
love of the subject, prompted them 
to the task. For this reason, we 
extremely doubt whether a book in- 
trinsically worth any thing, was ever 
written in vain, or that did not, to a 
certain extent, produce good. And 
what if they do perish with the age 
which gave them birth? What if 
posterity resolves to forget them? 
Why it is no more than the lot 
which is assigned to their authors, 
as well as to every individual of 
our species;—namely, to have 
‘* served their generation, and then 
to be gathered to their fathers.” 
But again :—the modes of treat- 
ing a subject may be almost infi- 
nitely varied, and some of these may 
be better suited to the peculiarities 
of some minds than others. One 
mode of stating the same argument 
may be more forcible to one man 
than another; or some arguments 
may be more forcible to some men, 
and some to others; ora few broad 
and palpable hits may effect con- 
viction, when a wider, more com- 
plete, and therefore a more compli- 
cated view of the subject would 
only have perplexed. Or what is 
superficial may be, to some minds, 
far more valuable than what is pro- 
found—since the profound would 
be unintelligible, And again, the 


iteration of known truth may be 
more valuable than what sparkles 
with the appearanee of originality. 
These and other reasons might 
be mentioned, if it were necessary, 
for the justification of those who 
keep up the truth of that undeni- 
able saying, that ‘‘ of making many 
books there is no end.” 

Dr. Morison’s is a small volume; 
it would be unjust, therefore, to ex- 
pect that it should be any thing more 
than a well-arranged manual of the 
voluminous topics included in the 
words “ Christian Evidences;” it 
is, as the title-page informs us, “ in- 
tended as a present for the young :” 
any thing more, therefore, than a 
simple, clear illustration of the 
topics on which it treats—any am- 
bitious attempt at originality would 
be out of place. e feel much 
pleasure in saying, that it is what it 
pretends to be, and that is much 
higher praise than can be bestowed 
on many a volume of larger size, 
and wider pretensions, 

There is some peculiarity about 
Dr. Morison’s arrangement, which, 
considering the class of persons for 
whom the book is principally in- 
tended, as well as the characters of 
those adults into whose hands it is 
likely to fall, we cannot but strong- 
ly commend. Dr. M. shall speak 
for himself. 

“Tf there be any thing requiring dis- 
tinct specification in the plan of the follow- 
ing work, it is the order pursued in laying 
down the series of evidence in support of 
the claims of Revelation. Whether right 
or wrong, I have wrought my way from 
the interior to the outworks ; have 
made my first attack on the citadel of the 
heart, by endeavouring to point out the 
adaptations of Christianity to the known 
and admitted condition of human nature. 
In doing so, I flatter myself that I have 
pursued a simpler and more natural 
inpertant seljesh whe, bree. planed om 
aleent poor mg dependance upon ex- 
ternal evidence. At the same time, I 
have not dared to overlook any part of 
that proof which shews the Bible to be 
the word of God.” — Preface, pp. 7, & 
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In this we think Dr. M. right; 
for we are convinced that the infi- 
delity of those into whose hands 
this volume is most likely to find its 
way, is strictly, and in every sense, 
the infidelity of the heart. The ge- 
nerality of such smatterers have 
rarely reached an age when the un- 
derstanding is capable of much rea- 
soning; they have not had an op- 
portunity, or even a wish, of going 
over the grounds of the whole con- 
troversy; their reasons consist al- 
most wholly in two or three insu- 
lated objections, which they have 
incidentally picked up from some 
drunken oracle or another, and 
which, we need not say, are easily 
answered. In a word, the infi- 
delity of such is not reason asking 
for arguments, but passion demand- 
ing excuses; and it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that passion is not 
very particular. 

Where, indeed, the tendency to 
infidelity results rather from the 
pride of intellect than from a profli- 
gate life; where some peculiarity 
of mind aids a sceptical bias; and 
where (as is generally the case un- 
der such circumstances,) a good, at 
all events, tolerable education, has 
qualified for a full investigation of 
the subject, we would most strongly 
recommend a careful perusal of 
those master-pieces of Christianit 
which display most reasoning, suc 
as Paley and Butler. But, in the 
generality of cases, we are per- 
suaded, that more is to be done by 
showing the ennobling, purifying, 
blessed tendency of Christianity— 
its adaptation to the condition and 
the wants of humanity—how it 
falls in with our best feelings and 
our most natural instincts,—and on 
the other hand, that the contrary of 
all this is abundantly true of infi- 
delity, Such a view of the subject 
is likely to be the more impressive, 
inasmuch as these arguments are 
generally empbatically illustrated 
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in the history of each of those little 
circles in which infidelity and 
Christianity exemplify their respec- 
tive tendencies. The votaries of 
the former are, in nine cases out of 
ten, profligate and debauched cha- 
racters, and may be, nay, cannot 
but be, forcibly contrasted, even 
by the unbeliever’s own conscience, 
with those well-ordered, well-go- 
verned, sober, peaceful Christian 
families, in which a simple and 
hearty reception of the doctrines of 
the gospel produces harmony, hap- 
iness, content, and universal love. 
his is an argument that appeals at 
once, and more powerfully than any 
other, to the heart, and cannot be 
misunderstood ; aye, is understood 
and felt, even when pride and guilt 
will not let a man admit its force. 

The following observations will 
well illustrate the remarks we have 
made. They form a very faithful 
and powerful appeal, and will ‘ap- 
prove themselves,” we hope, to 
many @ young sceptic’s ‘‘ consci- 
ence.” 

‘* What, then, let me ask, has led you 
to reject Christianity? Have you care- 
fully examined it, and found its evidence 
defective? If so, where does the diffi- 
culty press? If you are really perplexed, 
ask counsel of some enlightened Chris- 
tian, and he will readily aid you in dis- 
posing of the doubts and misgivings of 
a mind really sincere. I believe a doubt- 
ing man may be sincere. There are 
many volumes suited to your state, and 
which you might read with the greatest 
possible advantage. Let me particular! 
recommend to your attentive pe 
* The Gospel its own Witness,” by the 
late Rev. Andrew Fuller; ‘ The Evi- 
dences of Christianity,”” by Dr. Paley ; 
“ A Short Method with Deists,” by Les- 
lie; Dr. Chalmers’ work on “ The 
Christian Revelation,” and a work en- 
titled “A Treatise on the Nature and 
Causes of Doubt in Religious Questions.” 

“ But let me deal honestly with you, as 
your friend, Have you all this supposed 
difficylty about the evidence and the truth 
of Christianity ? Or is your hesitancy of a 
very different order? Do you feel a re- 
pugnance to the holy requirements of 
Christianity, and a consequent dread of 
the judgments which it threatens? And 
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does this prompt in you the baneful wish, 
“© that it might not be true?” Re- 
membe tRochester said —‘“A bad life 
is the only grand objection to this book ;” 
laying his hand emphatically on the Bi- 
ble. Has not this been very much the 
case with you? You have fallen into sin. 
ful courses—you have yielded to the ways 
of the world—you have run with a mul- 
titude to do evil--you have forsaken your 
better fellowships—you have learnt to 
spend your Sabbaths in pleasure, and you 
have gradually become more and more 
careless. In this state you have been 
very unhappy at times ; you have thought, 
well, ‘‘ what if, after all, the Bible be 
true! What if, after all, the wicked 
shall be turned into hell!” At this 
juncture, some one further advanced in 
scepticism than yourself has aided you in 
shaking off the galling yoke of conscience. 
He has put some infidel publication into 
your hand; you have read it; it has 
fallen in with your previous wishes and 
habits ; you have said, “‘ This is the very 
thing I wanted; and you have, at last, 
learned to revile the Bible, to set light 
by its hopes, and to talk slanderously of 
its professors. 

** Come now, my friend, and let us rea- 
son together. Look back on the process. 
Why did you so readily drink in the poi- 
son contained in the infidel volume? 
Why? because you were in a state of 
mind very much the opposite of that 
which the Bible demands. But what 
have you found, my friend, in the re- 
gions of scepticism? You have relin- 
quished the hopes of Christianity, by 
Christ Jesus. hat have you obtained 
in their place? Amidst all your acquire- 
ments, have you found peace of mind? 
Will your present character and your 
ee religion sustain you in a dyin 

our? Multitudes of infidels have foun 
their creed, at death, insufficient to 
meet the awful catastrophe. Not a single 
instance can be produced, in which a be- 
liever in Revelation was terrified or dis- 
mayed because he had been a Christian. 
Many have been distressed on account of 
the defective evidence of their Christiani- 
ty,but none on account of theirbeingChris- 
tdans. Does it never occur to you, that if 
Christianity be true, you are undone ?-- 
that if it be false, he who believes it can 
suffer no injury? Who, let me ask you, 
are your com ? What are your 
pag ey and what your hopes? I deep- 
? feel for you, while I greatly blame you. 

‘ou may have been inadequately in- 

pr a I  Bevony acthe. ex- 

—you may have witn great 
inoomelstencien in coms of the professors 
of religion, Granting, however, that all 

N.S, NO, 08. 


this may have been the case, still the in- 
terests of the soul are a concern. 
No man can stand in your place when you 
die. I beseech you, then, to arouse 
yourself from that lethargy into which six 
and unbelief, acting and reacting, have 
conjointly sunk you.”-- pp. 42-- 46, 

According to the arrangement 
Dr. M. has adopted, and which we 
have already described as judicious, 
Dr. Morison postpones the usual 
topics comprised under the head of 
External Evidence, to the latter 
part of his book. On these parts 
of the work we need say nothing, 
but that our author has presented 
the most important views of the 
subject with much clearness and 
simplicity, and as fully as the par- 
row limits of the volume would 
permit. 

We observe that on the subject 
of inspiration Dr. Morison ‘carries 
his views much further than many 
theologians of the present day ; 
professing to believe that not only 
every sentiment of the sacred Scrip- 
tures was inspired, but every word 
also. As we cannot enter upon the 
subject at any length, we shall pre- 
fer not entering upon it at all,— 
merely contenting ourselves with 
affirming our belief, that when it is 
once admitted that the sentiments 
which the words of Scripture (fairl 
interpreted) convey, were inspired, 
the controversy as to whether the 
words were inspired is one of the 
most futile and profitless that can 
be imagined. 

We cordially recommend our au- 
thor’s volume, and sincerely wish it 
an extended circulation. 





A Sisters | of the Roman and English 
Hierarchies ; with an Examination of 
the Assumptions, Abuses, and Intole- 
rance of E; ; ing the Neces- 
tity of « Reformed Church By James 
Abbott, A. B. of Queen’s C , Cam- 
bridge. Simpkin and Ma 8vo. 

Tue divine right of diocesan epis- 

copacy is doctrine of which the 

nineteenth century of the Chris- 
Q 
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tian era may well be ashamed. 
The utmost that truth can look 
upon with leniency, and that in- 
tegrity can attempt with decency, 
is an apology for episcopacy. The 
rinciple of ecclesiastical esta- 
lishments, if scriptural, is neces- 
sarily an hivérsal principle; and 
inclusive of all the hierarchies of 
Christendom ; and by proving too 
much resolves itself into a mere 
nullity. Without imposition on 
conscience a state religion cannot 
exist; and the extent of that impo- 
sition is a question of indefinite 
expediency, and not of tolerance 
or religious liberty. Episcopacy 
may allege against the Papal 
hierarchy an impolitic abuse of 
power, but each must concede to 
the other, that the jus divinum is 
applicable to both as ecclesiastical 
establishments. Thus a princi- 
le is advocated, the use of which 
is essentially arbitrary, the ten- 
dency of which is inimical to civil 
and religious liberty, and the ef- 
fects of which offend all correct 
feelings of common consistency 
and humanity. Were we to at- 
tempt an apology for the church 
of England, we should represent 
that the connexion of church and 
state in Great Britain was expe- 
dient during the political ascen- 
dancy of the Papacy; that it has 
roved a pillar of the state, as 
otestant; that its supremacy 
was intentionally _ protective 
against a far worse usurpation ; 
that without something of the sort 
it is hard to conceive how the 
domination of Rome could ever 
have been broken; that its articles, 
and homilies, and ‘services, are, 
for the most part, excellent; that 
many of its divines have been 
eminent, and nota few of its mem- 
bers, most honourable and exem- 
pisry ¢ and that until foreign 
ierarchies shall vanish, something 
plausible may be said on behalf 
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of its machinery ; but to plead for 
the perpetuation of its system of 
ecclesiastical polity beyond the 
downfall of the ten usurpations of 
the ecclesiastical city, would be 
to contradict prophecy, and falsify 
inspiration. 

With these views, and in this 
spirit of liberality, we opened the 
pages of the volume introduced to 
the reader; but had very little 
hope, from what we have learned 
since the publication of this vo- 
lume, that we should find in it a 
calm, temperate, or unimpassioned 
expostulation with ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, on the necessity of 
a reform of the acknowledged 
abuses of episcopacy. We have 
not been deceived in our expecta- 
tions. It is a sad thing when the 
work of reformation is advocated 
by those who themselvesneed apo- 
logists, or when the work of pub- 
lic rebuke is undertaken by those 
who have a ‘‘ beam in their own 
eye” that requires to be removed. 
All that we can say on this sub- 
ject is, that a calm and temperate 

roduction, by a scholar, and an 
influential Episcopalian, ‘might 
have excited ‘a reciprocation of 
Christian spirit, and led to import- 
ant results. But it is obvious, from 
the constitution of human nature, 
that without this, nothing but the 
popular retort‘of ‘‘ physician heal 
thyself,” can result from the ef- 
fort. We regret exceedingly, 
therefore, that this ‘“‘*Histoty” 
should have come before the public 
in connexion with the Author's 
own grievances; and that the abi- 
lity which it displays should be in- 
corporated with so strong a tincture 
of an acrimonious spirit, We 
have no doubt that he has been pu- 
nished by misused influence for what 
might have been overlooked as a 
canonical irregularity! But what 
then? as a Christian, and, espe- 
cially as ‘a minister of Jésus 
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Christ, he ought, for the sake of 
the people, to have been as silent 
as possible on his own sufferings, 
Hae as little personal as_practi- 
cable on alleged abuses. Mag- 
nanimity of mind is aie 
to the acquisition of a reputation 
of sterling worth in a minister. 
The historical part of this pub- 
lication is an exhibition of popery 
under the form of Protestant epis- 
copacy, avd is a respectable spe- 
cimen of ecclesiastical research. 
The simplicity of the primitive 
constitution of the church, the his- 
tory of tithes, the comparative ex- 
penditure of established churches, 
the vices of the clergy, the un- 
scriptural origin of ecclesiastical 
establishments, and their trading 
subserviency to the policy of 
states, are, upon the whole, ably 
illustrated. Its spirit, however, is 
such as we can by no means ap- 
prove. Neither must we omit to 
animadvert strongly on the unac- 
countably flippant levity with 
which one or two incidental topics 
of illustration are disposed of in 
this section of the History. The 
author devotes a chapter to a 
lecture resembling those of the 
notorious Robert Owen, on ‘* The 
Power of Education in Matters 
of Religion :” and reasons or de- 
claims more in the style of that 
modern sceptic than of a Christian 
divine. He says, in illustration 
of the force of education, as more 
powerful than ‘‘ common sense,” 
and ‘‘even every impulse of 


piety,” 


‘Tt is plain from the accounts given 
by the missionaries, of the progress which 
they make in converting the natives of 
the East and West Indies, that their pro- 
selytes are very few, and those few 
fickle, not half made, and luke-warm ; 
still fond of their old superstitions, and, 
mpon every terror or temptation, ready 
to revolt to paganism, which they had 
scarcely forsaken. I believe this is al- 
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most universally true of the elder sort. 
I doubt not but they are almost all like 
father H pin’s old , who, when 
all other Me were unconvincing, 
yielded to baptized for a pipe of 
tobacco, and having smoked it, offered to 
be baptized again for another.”--p. 275. 





If this assurance be founded on 
accredited reports of missions, 
where are they? We can only 
say, for owr own parts, that we 
have read very different state- 
ments, and have arrived at a very 
different conclusion ; and, from a 
tolerably extensive intercourse 
with transatlantic people of colour, 
declare our conviction, that both 
the “ belief,” and the non-dubious- 
ness of our author, are as unphi- 
losophical as they are unchristian. 
Educational prejudices are, un- 
doubtedly, powerfully adverse to 
the reception of Christianity ; and 
so are many others as well; but 
in the Gospel of Christ there exists, 
when accompanied with divine 
agency, a cause of conversion more 
powerful than all these, for it is 
** the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” 

Now we are at a loss to un- 
derstand the drift of another inci- 
dental topic in this portion of the 
** History.” It relates to Dissen- 
ters. Mr. Abbott states, in a chap- 
ter on ‘mutual bitterness and 
persecution among Christians, re- 
pugnant to the doctrines of Christ, 
and detestable to a rational pagan,” 
that, were a Chinese to be in Eng- 
land, he would see 

*¢ Many of the Dissenters, who, after 
much suffering, enjoy a precious liberty, 


setting up the same antichristian spiritual 
domination, as that against which they 


have protested, and taking, as far as they 


can do so, the blessing and protection of 
the law of mercy from one another.”— 
p- 289. 


This is really a grave accusation ; 

and with the experience of many 

vicissitudes among Dissenters, and 
Q2 
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admitting due allowance for profes- 
sional partizanship, which is a 
weakness rather than a vice, we 
are utterly unapprised of the pre- 
valence either of so unchristian a 
spirit, or so heartless a system, as 
that deprecated. We believe, on 
the contrary, that the best friends 
mortal man ever had, are to be 
found among the Dissenters; that 
more faithful brethren do not exist 
than Dissenting ministers; and 
that no prudent, exemplary brother 
will ever be disowned or deserted 
by the great body of the Dissenters. 
But they are inflexible in their de- 
mands for principle and character. 
The last six chapters of this vo- 
lume are an inquiry into religious 
establishments; and a recommenda- 
tion of ‘‘ the reduced episcopacy, 
and of the present Liturgy,” as 
‘necessary for a reformed church.” 
So far as these suggestions propose 
a removal of existing abuses in the 
Church of England, we think them 
entitled to consideration; for it 
cannot be denied, that the spirit 
of the age is clamorous for Epis- 
copal Reformation. We are not, 
indeed, the advocates of a reckless 
application of abstract principles to 
existing institutions. We sympa- 
thize with our common humanity in 
sudden and afilictive reverses, and 
would deprecate for others, as we 
would for ourselves, the unmiti- 
gated reverses inseperable) from 
an immediate and entire ‘“ re- 
duction of  episcopacy;” but 
with the best possible feeling to- 
wards the laity of the Church of 
England, and without a particle of 
envy of the secular power of her 
clergy, we insist, that without re- 
form, her sacred edifices will and 
ought to be deserted, as anti- 
christian. Is it Christian to fleece 
without feeding the flock? Is it 
Christian to bear the titles of chief 
pastors and bishops of souls and 


neglect the cure of souls? Is it 
Christian to confer dioceses, bene- 
fices, livings, and preferments, on 
aspirants to secular aggrandizement, 
and consign to unpatronized de- 
sertion and comparative destitution, 
faithful labourers? Is it Christian 
to be orthodox in creed, and hetero- 
dox in disputation? Is it Christian 
to admit the sons of dissipation to 
episcopal ordination, and stigma- 
tize men of evangelical principles 
as abettors of schism and fanaticism ? 
Is it Christian, by a practical dere- 
liction of Christian principle, to 
libel Christianity, seandalize Chris- 
tians, embolden the profane, and 
quicken the audacity of Infidels 
and Atheists? The answer to 
these interrogations is, reform, or 
be reformed, or be deserted, as 
antichristian. 

Mr. Abbott's views of “ reli- 
gion and church government” are, 
or the most part, congregational ; 
and his predilections are in favour 
of ** the peace and unity of the” 
established “church.” His pro- 
posals are, “ that nothing be im- 
posed on the reformed English 
church, as necessary, but what is 
clearly revealed in the word of 
God; that nothing be required or 
determined but what is sufficiently 
known to be indifferent in its own 
nature; that whatever is thus de- 
termined be in order only to a due 
performance of what is in general 
required in the word of God, and 
not to be looked upon as any part 
of divine worship or service ; that 
no legal pecuniary sanctions be 
attached to Christianity, nor mulcts 
nor penalties be inflicted on any 
for their religious opinions; that 
religion be not clogged with ce. 
remonies; for when they are mul- 
tiplied too much, even though they 
were lawful, they eat out the heart, 
life, and vigour of practical Chris- 
tianity.” With these proposals, 
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in the main, we cordially agree, 
and trust that the spirit of the re- 
formation will speedily remove 
those occasions of abuse which 
so loudly call for reform in the 
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Episcopal Church, and that she will 
come forth out of her present fiery 
ordeal a fairer, and sounder, and 
more useful portion of the great 
Christian body. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1. The Anti-Slavery Reporter. No. 104. 

Dec, 31, 1832.. 

2. Minutes of Evidence (on Slavery.) Re- 

printed from the Report, §c. 

The first of these articles is the most 
important ‘‘ reporter” ever issued. It 
contains a most careful “‘ analysis” and 
condensation ‘‘ of the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons (ap- 
pointed 24th of May, 1832) on the ex- 
tinction of Slavery, with Notes by the 
Editor.” Whoever wishes to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject of Slavery, or the Evidence on 
which Parliament is about to legislate, 
with respect to it, will do well to pro-~ 
cure this “‘ reporter.” It is, in truth, 
a most important document. 

To all who can afford it, however, 
we would by all means recommend an 
attentive perusal of the evidence itself, 
as taken before the House of Commons. 
It is full of the deepest interest, and 
contains information never obtained 
before, especially from the full exami- 
nation of Missionaries, &c. But it may 
be said, that very few can obtain a sight 
of evidence so voluminous and expen- 
sive; this difficulty has been, in a great 
measure met by the second of the above 
publications, which contains an accu- 
rate reprint of the whole evidence; form- 


ing a large, closely printed 8vo. volume, 


at a very moderate price. We cannot 
as yet give the name of the publisher ; 
but we hope to satisfy our readers on 
this important poiat in our next publi- 
cation, 





Illustrations of the Christian Faith and 
Christian Virtues ; drawn from the Bible. 
By M. S. Haynes, Author of “ Scenes 
and Thoughts,” &c. 12mo. pp. 161, cloth 
boards. Longman and Co. 


Tue object of this volume, which is de- 
dicated to Hannah More, is sufficiently 


with SHORT NOTICES. 


explained by its title. In an introductory 
preface we are told, ‘‘ that it was origi- 
nally composed more particularly for 
the use of the heads of families in their 
instruction of their servants ;” and in 
our opinion it is well adapted to answer 
its proposed end. They who look for 
originality of thought, and brilliance 
of style, will be disappointed in its pe- 
rusal; but there is a vein of simple 
and practical piety running throu 

the whole, which is far more valuable. 
The several topics on which the author 
has introduced ‘‘ illustrations,” are 
Saith, charity, truth, the superintend- 
ence of God in the affairs of men, the 
pursuit of wisdom, obedience, avarice, 
love and obedience to parents, repent- 
ance, zeal; the history of St. Paul, 
brotherly nt, fitting? Srom our faith, 

a 


contentment, falling into temptation, 
prayer, patience and resignation, and 
death. The author has been very suc- 


cessful in her selection of the scriptu- 
ral illustrations. Under the head 
Faith, she adduces Abel, Enoch, 
Abraham, the three Hebrews, Daniel ; 
and in the New Testament, the centu- 
rion, the ruler whose daughter was 
raised to life, the woman of Canaan, 
the nobleman of Capernaum, and the 
Philippian jailer. With equal pro- 
priety, Joseph is introduced to illus- 
trate brotherly love, and Peter falling 
Srom the faith. The following extract 
from the section on Repentance is a fair 
specimen of the author’s style and 
spirit. 

“* Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” ‘Repent ye, therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins be 
blotted out.’ ‘As many as I love I re- 
buke and chasten ; be zealous, therefore, 
and repent.’ All these are of 
Scriptare, and the first sosmnaiied om 
the mouth of Jesus Christ himself - ‘ Ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise pe- 
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rish !’ Such are our Saviour’s own words. 
Dare we disbelieve them? Not if we 
give any credit to religion at all; not if 
we receive that faith which was sanctified 
by a Redeemer’s blood ; not if we cherish 
those hopes which he holds out, or if we 
look to that heaven which he died to se- 
cure. In all sincerity and godly sorrow 
do we then repent? Are we unfeign- 
edly grieved for our past sins; not be- 
cause they may affect our own temporary 
interests, but Eolas they have led us to 
transgress God's laws, and to offend his 
goodness? And, are'we firmly resolved al- 
together to leave and to forsake them, 
* following after the things which make 
for our everlasting peace,’ and earnestly 
endeavouring by every word,and thought, 
and action, to prove the truth and stability 
of our penitence? These are searching 
and awful, but most important questions. 
They are such as we should put to our- 
selves frequently, searching carefully and 
deeply into our hearts ; detecting every 
latent evil, and examining, by the test of 
conscience, and the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, whether indeed we really ‘ be in the 





Observations founded on Select Passages of 

i 3; with Original Hymas, 

adapted to the Subjects ; intended as an 

occasional Help to Domestic Devotion. 

Seca Tek deepen, ee oe 
‘on C. le ‘ 

202 doth bd Holdsworth and Ball. 
THERE is some reason to fear, that 
domestic or family religion has not 
been improved by modern tastes and 
habits. We still entertain a consider- 
able liking for ‘‘ the good old way ” of 
spending the Lord’s day evenings in 
catechetical instruction of the young ; 
in familiar conversation on the public 
discourses of the morning and after- 
noon; aud in solemn exercises of prayer 
and praise, with the occasional reading 
in the family of a short sermon or ex- 
position, by which our Nonconformist 
forefathers were distinguished. We 
love to dwell in imagination on the in- 
terest of such domestic scenes, and we 
are not ignorant how closely they are 
connected with some of the best habits 
of piety and of social order. How far the 
return to them isdesirable or practicable 
is a question into which we mustnot now 
enter, but it deserves grave and deli- 
berate attention. In all families there 
are still found opportunities for such 
Occasional Help as Mr. Bradshaw here 
offers. We are not quite certain that 
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he has selected the best possible set of 
subjects for family reading on such 
special occasions, but there is a sim- 
plicity and fidelity in his ** Observa- 
tions,” by which they are adapted to 
their object. The whole is truly evan- 
gelical, and gives evidence of a mind 
deeply imbued with the Spirit of 
Christ. As a poet, Mr. B. has no 
pretensions, The ‘‘ Hymns” are very 
mediocre indeed. He would have 
done much better had he introduced 
old hymns adapted to his subjects, than 
by stepping out of his line to write 
these new ones. This is a defect, 
however, which every reader may 
pass over, and which, in this case, he 
can well afford to pass over; for the 
book is to be had at the low price of 

Three Shillings. 

Independent of its intrinsic merits, 
which are considerable, there is another 
and an important reason why its sale 
should be extensive. Its publication 
is an appeal (and we will venture to 
add a deserving one) to the liberality 
of Congregational Dissenters and the 
Sriends of Sunday Schools. We can- 
not do better than allow the author to 
speak for himself. 

**Tt has been stated in the preface, that 
any profits which may arise from the sale 
of this work will be applied to the liqui- 
dation of a debt on the Sabbath School 
connected with the author’s place of 
worship. It might have been also stated, 
that his ability to persevere in humble 
pars ans 7 establish somes in the 
P es of Congregational Dissenters in 
5 eaiinedned sao Christian exer- 
tion is much needed, depends in a great 
measure on the circulation of this effort 
of his pen,” 

The Denomination, and the friends 
of Sabbath Schools cannot allow this 
appeal to be made in vain. 

The Christian Directory; or, Guide to daily 
Walking with God, for Young Persons. 
By Thomas Timpson, Author of “ Church 
History through all Ages,” 5c. 24mo. 
pp- 180, cloth boards. Dinnis. 

WE have many similar books to Mr. 

Timpson’s, but we know of none which 

we would so warmly recommend to 

Christian parents, as a valuable addi- 

tion to the libraries of their young 

people. It embodies the contents of 
many large volumes ; it is not without 
claims to originality ; it does great 
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credit to the author in the selection 
and arrangement of his topics; and 
the spirit which pervades the whole, is 
every way suitable and delightful. At 
this season, when so many of our 
young people are again being sepa- 
rated from their parents and pastors, 
we hope none of them will be allowed 
to return totheir several schools, or 
houses of business, without a copy of 
this book. It will afford matter for 
study to the intellectual youth ; it will 
direct the pursuits of the inquirer; it 
will assist the devotion of the pious; 
and it is calculated to excite the atten- 
tion of the careless. Itis from a hope 
that our readers will purchase it, that 
we forbear to make any extracts from 
its pages. The “Contents” will give 
the best general idea of the book. TI. 
Address to Young Christians. II. 
Evidences of Christianity. III. The 
Gospel Method of Salvation. IV. Ca- 
techism of Christianity. V. Guide 
to Prayer. VI. Guide to the Lord’s 
Supper. VII. Daily Self-Examina- 
tion. VIII. Daily Resolutions. TX. 
Divine Promises for every Day. X. 
Personal Hymns. XI. Chronological 
Index to the Bible. 

A Select List of the best Books on 
the Evidences and Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity would be a valuable additional 
chapter. 





A Minister’s Reasons for his leaving the 
Church of England. By the Rev. F. 8. 
Baker, M. A. London: Dinnis, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Mr. Baxer is one of the several cler- 
gymen who have lately seceded from 
the Church of England. He is a man 
of irreproachable character, and mani- 
fest worth. The reasons he hasassign- 
ed for his conduct are, in our opinion, 
abundantly strong, and deserve to be 
widely read by his late brethren. 


Memorials of the late Rev. Thomas Ste- 
venson, Minister of Gate Street Chapel, 
London. 12mo, boards, 84 pp. Hamilton 
& Co. 


“ Tue memory of the just is blessed,” 
and we therefore welcome these “ me- 
morials” of an eminently just and good 
man, which his beloved friends, the 
Rev. Caleb Morris, and the Rev. 
James Sherman have supplied in the 
Funeral Address and Sermon, which, 
they respectively delivered, and which 
will lead every reader to exclaim, 
“ Behold how they loved him.” To 
these are added, the last sermon Mr. 
S. preached to his own people, and a 
selection from his letters and private 
papers. 

It is evident enough, from these in- 
teresting and impressive “‘ memorials,” 
thatif Mr. Stevenson was not a man 
of original powers or elevated attain- 
ments, he was eminently holy and ac- 
tive, and se occupying the talents in- 
trusted to him, as to reprove, if not to 
condemn those of his brethren, who 
with higher advantages, both of mind 
and education, dose‘away their oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, amidst literary 
trifles or personal indulgence, Let us 
“Be followers of bim as he was of 
Christ.” 





Dialogues on the Subject and Mode of 
Bap'ism. 12mo. 24 pp. Dinnis, London. 
Tuis modest tract contains a perspicu- 
ous summary of the arguments employ- 
ed by Pedobaptists in defence of admi- 

nistering the ordinance of baptism, b 
sprinkling or pouring, to infants as well 
as others. The statements are put with 
much good temper and force, and we 
think this a very satisfactory as well as 
cheap compendium of the arguments 
on our side of this wearisome contro- 
versy. 





—_—___.. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 
Memoirs of Rowland Taylor, LL. D. 
Archdeacon of Exeter, Rector of Had- 
leigh, &c. Comprising an Account of the 
n in the Counties 
of Norfolk.and Suffolk, with a Review of 
the Predestinarian Controversies agitated 
by the imprisoned Protestants in the 
ng’s Bench, Fleet, &c.&c. By Thos. 
Quinton Stow. 


A second edition of the Three Histo- 
ries, by Miss Jewsbury. One vol. £2mo. 
ber oe: bound in silk. Price 6s. 

rses delivered at the Public Re- 
cognition of the Rev. N. M. Harry, at 
New Broad Street Meeting-House, Lon- 
don. Price 2s. 

A Charge delivered at the Settlement 
of the Rev. Luke Forster, at Saffron 
Walden. By John Ely. Price 1s. 6d. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 
New Arrangements connected with 
Chapel Cases. 
Tut members of the Congregational 
Board, anxious to afford the best assis- 
tance in their power to the Charches 
of their denomination throughout the 
kingdom, that may wish to appeal to 
the liberality of their sister Churches 
in the Metropolis, for aid in the 
erection of this chapel, have adopted the 
following regulations, which they trust 
will increase the confidence of the 
public in their recommendations, and 
greatly facilitate the labours of the ap- 
plicants. 
I. The Construction of Chapel Trust 
Deeds. 

The Board recommend the following 
principles as necessary to the satisfac- 
tory construction of Chapel Deeds 
connected with the Cungregational 
Churches :— 

1. That the Chapel be legally vested 
in the hands of Trustees for the use of 
a Church and Congregation of Con- 
gregational Dissenters. 

2. That the Church and Congrega-. 
tion be described as holding the doc- 
trines of the Reformed Churches, usu- 
ally denominated Evangelical. 

3. That the Trust Deed carefully 
protect the independence of the Church 
in the choice of its officers, the exercise 
of discipline, and the due administra- 
tion of all its affairs. 

4. That the power of the Trustees 
be accurately defined, so that they shall 
not be able to sell or mortgage the Cha- 
pel at their own discretion, or apply 
it to any other purpose than that for 
which it was erected; nor exercise any 
control over the suffrages of the people 
and their independence as a Christian 
Church. 

II. The Introduction of Chapel Cases 
Lond: 


to ion. 

The Board have adopted the fol- 
lowing regulations and necessary im- 
provements in the method of introduc- 
ing Chapel cases to the notice of the 
benevolent members of the London 
Churches : — 


1. That this Board will recommend 
not more than twelve cases in each 


ear. 

. 2. That this Board will require to 
be supplied, if possible, with the Trust 
Deeds of the Chapel, or with legally 
attested copies of the same, and also 
the Book which contains the state- 
ments of the case, and the autograph 
signatures of those who have recom- 
mended it. 

3. That these documents shall be re- 
ferred to a Committee for Cases, who 
shall carefully examine the same, and 
report thereon to the Board; and are 
also to draw up an abstract of the 
case, which, if approved, shall be 
transmitted to such of the Periodicals 
as may be deemed expedient—to ap- 
pear in that month during which ap- 
plication for aid shall be made to the 
religious public in the Metropolis. 

4. That this Board, when it accepts 
a case, shall fix the month when it shall 
be brought to London. But it must be 
understood that no application to the 
public on behalf of a case can be pro- 
longed beyond one month with the ap- 
probation of the Board; and further, 
that the total amount collected on the 
case in the Metropolis be reported to 
the Secretary before the applicant 
leaves town. 

5. That when the recommendation 
of the case is inserted, the name of the 
place shall be written at length, to pre- 
vent its transfer to another Book; and 
that the members of this Board do sign 
the same, as is now usual, 

6. That the members of this Board 
do consider th lves in honour 
bound to recommend no Congrega- 
tional case that has not first received 
the sanction of the Board. 





Ill. The Circular Letter requiring 
Information. 


In order to obtain the information 
necessary for the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the Board, to whom thefu- 
ture consideration of Chapel cases is 
committed, a Circular printed Letter 
shall be addressed to the parties who 
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wish for their recommendation, requir- 
ing brief answers to the following que- 
ries; which if found to be, with the 
other documents, satisfactory, the time 
fixed for the application will be imme- 
diately communicated to the parties 
concerned. 

1. What is the population of your 
town or village ? 

2. How many places of worship does 
it contain, and of what denominations 
are they? 

3. When was your Congregation first 
gathered? 

4. Is there a Congregational Church 
formed, and of how many members 
does it consist? 

5. Is the Minister or Church united 
with any County or District Associa- 
tion? 

6. What is the amount of your debt, 
and how has it arisen ? 

7. By what tenure do the Trustees 
hold the estate? Is it vested in their 
hands for the use of the Church? and 
have the Trust Deeds been duly en- 
rolled ? 

8. What is the amount of money 
collected in your Congregation towards 
the debt, and how much has been ob- 
tained in your own or the adjacent 
counties? 

9. Will you engage to confine your 
application in London to one visit, and 
that not exceeding the month that shall 
be appointed ? 

A. TIDMAN, Secretary- 





DEPUTATIGN FROM THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BOARD TO EARL GREY. 


WE announced in our last number for 
January, that a Special Committee of 
the Board had been appointed “ To 
deliberate on the measures that ought 
to be adopted for obtaining an early 
redress of various civil and religious 
grievances, under which the Dissenters 
of Great Britain have long laboured.” 
That Committee prepared for the ap- 
proval of the Board a list of Claims, 
which they recommended should be 
presented by a deputation to Earl Grey. 
A deputation was accordingly appoint- 
ed, and the Rev. Drs. Bennett and Mo- 
rison, Messrs. J.Bennett, A Reed, and 
A. Tidman, the Secretary waited upon 
his Lordship, at Downing Street, by 
appointment. 

rs. Fletcher and Winter, who were 
part of the deputation, were unexpect- 
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edly prevented from accompanying 
their brethren to the Premier. 

The interview lasted nearly an hour, 
and his Lordship gave courteous at- 
tention to the several points presented 
to his notice, and, at the close, his 
Lordship requested that he might be 
furnished with a written statement of 
the several facts and principles which 
had been verbally submitted to him. 
We believe that statement, with other 
documents, are now in his Lordship’s 
hands. It includes the right of Mar- 
riage—of the Registration of Births— 
of Funerals in the parochial ground— 
of exemption of our Chapels from 
assessments for the Poor—and from 
compulsory contributions for the sup- 
port of the National Church. 

Our readers will perceive, that it 
was alike due to our denomination and 
to his Majesty’s Government, at the 
moment when they were considering 
the question of Church Reform, to in- 
form them, that the Dissenting com- 
munity have still claims upon the jus- 
tice and gratitude of the government 
and of the country. For, though the 
deputation only spoke in the names of 
their brethren, and never ventured to 
assume the right of representing the 
Dissenting community at large, yet 
they felt that, if they delayed an ex- 
pression of theiropinion till the various 
bodies in the metropolis, and the king- 
dom, could formally concur in their 
representations, a valuable opportu- 
nity would be lost. We sincerely hope, 
however, that other Dissenting bodies 
will be prepared to co-operate with 
them ; and that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the last vestige of the op~ 
pressions which our forefathers en- 
dured shall be swept away. 





FRATERNAL AND DEVOTIONAL MEET- 
ING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS, 

On Tuesday, the Ist of January, 
1833, a meeting of Ministers was held 
at the Congregational Library, Fins- 
bury, for the purposes of religious 
conference and prayer. Dr. Fletcher 
presided. Dr. Morison spoke on the 
necessity of personal religion to the 
ministerial character ; Dr. Burder on 
the discharge of pulpit and pastoral 
duties ; and Mr. Blackburn, on the 
best means of obtaining the influences 
of the Holy Spirit on our . These 
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important topics gave rise to very in- 
teresting conversation, in which Drs. 
Fletcher, and Winter, Messrs. G. 
Clayton, Binney, and others, took 
part. The conversation was relieved 
by the exercises of prayer and praise, 
and after a service of nearly four 
hours, the brethren separated, feeling 
that it had been good to be there. 
There were about forty present. 
NEW CHAPEL AT WINLATON, DURHAM. 
THE new Independent Chapel at 
Winlaton, in the County of Durham, 
was opened Dec. 5,1832. The Rev.W. 
H. Stowell, of North Shields, was 
expected and announced to preach 
on the morning of that day; but a 
painful accident, deprived the congre- 
gation of his services. His place was 
occupied by the Rev. Joseph Benson, 
M.A., late of Northallerton. The 
Rev. A. Reid, of the Postern Chapel, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, preached in 
the afternoon. The Rev. R. Gibbs, 
of Darlington, in the evening, and 
the Rev. J. Raine, of Horsley-upon- 
Tyne, on the following Sabbath. The 
sermons were adapted to the occasion, 
and calculated to produce very salu- 
tary impressions. The attendance was 
good, the collections liberal, and the 
prospects of usefulness encouraging. 
The Rev. Ralph Davidson, late of 
the Postern Chapel, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, commenced his labours in the 
new chapel on the 16th of the same 
month. The chapel will accommodate 
three hundred persons. The ex- 
pense of its erection is £300. A 
school-room, which is not yet fitted up, 
and other necessary appendages, will 
require £100 more. The people have 
obtained £200 by their own efforts, 
and the kindness of Christian friends. 
The village is populous, and likewise 
the surrounding neighbourhood. At 
resent the people can only raisea very 
umble stipend for their pastor, but as 
he was providentially called to labour 
in Winlaton, he is willing to make 
every possible sacrifice for the good 
of the cause. 





SETTLEMENT AT EDMONTON. 

On Wednesday, November 28th, 

the Rev. Patrick Thompson, M. A., 

late of Liverpool, was publicly recog- 

nized as the Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Edmonton. 
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Mr. Davies, of Enfield, commenced 
the services by prayer. Mr. Halley, 
classical tutor at Highbury College, 
delivered the introductory discourse. 
Mr. Philip, of Kingsland, proposed 
the usual questions. Mr. Blackburn, 
of Pentonville, offered up the de- 
signation prayer. Dr. Morison, of 
Brompton, addressed the Pastor; and 
Mr. Campbell, of the Tabernacle, the 
people ; and Mr. Davies, Baptist Mi- 
nister of Tottenham, closed the inte- 
resting services with prayer. 

This Church has been twice be- 
reaved, within a very few years, of its 
youthful Pastors, Messrs. Brooksbank 
and Davies. May He who is the 
fountain of life spare our young bro- 
ther to be long and eminently useful 
in this interesting suburban station. 





NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, BAS- 
SALEG, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

On Sunday, the 30th of December, 
1832, was re-opened for divine worship, 
after enlargement and other improve- 
ments, the English Independent Chapel 
Ebenezer, Bassaleg, Monmouthshire, 
upon which occasion the following ser- 
vices were regarded: at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the Rev. T. Gillman, 
of Newport, introduced the solemnities 
of the day by reading the Scriptures 
and Prayer; the Rev. D. Davies, of 
Penuwayne, preached in English, and 
the Rev. J. Harris, of St. Bride’s, in 
Welsh. In the evening, at six o’clock, 
two Sermons, one in English by the 
Rev. J. Armitage (Minister of the 
place,) the other in Welsh by the Rev. 
D. Davies. The Chapel was crowded 
to excess with attentive hearers, and 
it is to be hoped some good was effected. 
The Sermons in the Welsh language 
were intended to meet the wishes of 
friends in the neighbourhood. It will 
be gratifying to the friends of the Re- 
deemer to hear that, twelve months 
back, no Independent interest existed 
in this extensive parish; but, by the 
Divine blessing on the ministry of 
the Word, a Congregation has been 
raised, a Sabbath School established, 
and a pleasing prospect now presented 
of increasing prosperity. A debt of 
£80 still remains on the Chapel. 





RESIGNATIONS, &c. 
WE regret to announce that the Rev. 
Benjamin Rayson, for many years 
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the faithful and affectionate Pastor of 
the Congregational Church assembling 
at Tonbridge Chapel, Somers Town, 
has been compelled, through pro- 
tracted infirmity, to resign his pastoral 
care. 

The Rev. George Moase, of Artil- 
lery Street Meeting-House, Bishops- 
gate, has also resigned his pastoral 
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office over the Church assembling 
there. 

The Rev. John Orange, of Barnsley, 
has accepted an invitation to become 
Minister of the new Independent Cha- 
pel, Blacket Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he is expected to com- 
mence his labours early in the next 
month. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





AN ADDRESS OF IHE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY, 
Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
religious Society of Friends, to the 
Christian public in the British domi- 
nwns. 
Tue Society of Friends having long be- 
lieved it to be their duty to advocate the 
inalienable right of the injured Sons of 
Africa and their descendants tothe en- 
joyment of civil and religious liberty, feel 
themselves constrained, in Christian love, 
at this important period, not only to 
maintain the cause of the oppressed, but 
to plead with those who are apholding the 
system of British colonial slavery. 
One quarter of a century has now 
elapsed since the British Government 
abolished the slave trade on the coast 
of Africa; but to this very hour, within 
our colonial territories, the subjects of 
this empire are legally sanctioned in buy- 
ing and selling their fellow-men as the 
beasts that perish. Year after year has 
fens on; the cry of justice and mercy 
as been raised ; the cause of these op- 
5h ae and degraded children of our 

eavenly Father has been advocated ; 
the practice of slavery has been clearly 
proved to be utterly unchristian, so that 
though ge’! has been employed in 
attempts at refutation, it has been em- 
pon in vain; and reason and religion 
ave gained greater triumphs by the con- 
test; it nevertheless is still suffered to 
disgrace our country. 

The character of slavery has been faith- 
fully depicted within the last ten years, 
by means of official documents laid before 
Parliament, as well as by the testimony 
of men of unquestioned veracity, eye- 
witnesses of the enormities of the sys- 
tem. It has been proved to be the inva- 
riable tendency of this condition of socic- 
ty to weaken moral principle, and to be- 
numb and destroy the best sympathies 


of the human heart. Its atrocities and its 
horrors, as now exposed to public view, 
are not beheld as its occasional fruits, but 
as its natural and uniform results. What, 
indeed, but the unrestrained and licen- 
tious indulgence of the basest passions, 
can be expected trom the prevalence of 
the most abject servility on the part of 
one portion of the human family, and un- 
controlled power on the part of another ! 
Whoever allows himself to examine more 
in detail the barbarity often exercised 
upon the victims of slavery, and the de- 
gradation into which they are plunged,— 
a degradation marked by the prostration 
of every feeling that ennobles man—must 
regard, as truly awful, the situation of 
those who, from mistaken policy, are 
concerned in directly upholding this 
system. 

It requires but a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the laws of Christ, to convince 
us that nothing is more repugnant than 
slavery, to the spirit and precepts of His 
holy religion: ‘ All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them,” was the command of 
our blessed Saviour; and again, ‘* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” un- 
der which term we believe are compre- 
hended our fellow creatures of every na- 
tion, tongue, and colour. These divine 
laws are of perpetual obligation. Our 
Lord further declares; ‘If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments ;” 
“If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” If then we wilfully violate his 
commandments, are we not in danger of 
losing an inheritance in eternal life ?—are 
we not giving practical proof that we do 
not love Jesus Christ? Can there bea 
greater violation of his righteous law, 
than to buy and sell our fellow-men; to 
claim a right of p rty in them and 
their offspring; to hold in ‘perpetual 
bondage those for whom, as well as for us, 
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Christ died? Is not this practically de- 
nying the Lord who bought us? and 
ought not these considerations to bring 
with them solemn reflections on looking 
forward to that day when we must all a 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ? 
We earnest! ech our fellow coun- 
trymen, our Christian brethren of every 
denomination, to lay these things to heart. 
As subjects of the same government, as 
fellow-believers in the truths of the pure 
and holy religion of our blessed Redeemer, 
we are called upon to cherish feelings of 
kindness and love one towards another, 
We therefore affectionately desire that 
we may all be wholly clear of any longer 
supporting this unrighteous system, and 
contributing to frustrate the gracious and 
beneficent designs of our Almighty Pa- 
rent respecting his rational creation. We 
believe that amongst the proprietors of 
slaves, there are those who are amiable 
in the various relations of private life, 
and who are seeking to live as becometh 
the Gospel. To these we would especial- 
ly appeal. Permit us in sincere good will, 
to ask you—can you, as believers in 
Christ, and desirous to be numbered with 
his disciples both here and hereafter, 
—_ to be mec ngee god with : — 
so entire as slave is to the 
scope of gage of his Gospel ? When 
you contemplate the moral state of the 


countries where it prevails; when you 
consider their blighted p ts notwith- 
standing all the unhallowe ns which 
it has yielded, can you doubt but that this 


system issignally marked by the righteous 
displeasure of the Sapreme Governor of 
the world? . 

The present circumstances of the slaves 
and of the free people of colourin the 
British colonies, the troubles in the Mau- 
ritius, the insurrections in Jamaica, and 
the rel persecutions which have 
» are momentous of the 
times as regards the continuance of 
slavery. Contemplating these events, 
and ine interest for the Ra 
pressed, which so manifestly pervades 
every class of society in this land, the 
time is surely arrived when all should co- 
operate in Christian endeavours wholly 
and speedily to remove this national sin. 
When a people have become enlightened 
on the enormity of a crime, the guilt of 
continuing in that crime is aggravated. 
Ignorance of the real character and ten- 
dency of slavery can no longer be pleaded. 
vues nm of later nie De 
warning with portentous rapidity. - 
vine pop penne vite oe co 

exemplifies truth, 
thet the fetributive tice of the Most 
High does fall on iduals and on na- 
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tions, when they wilfully continue in 
their guilt, and take not heed to the so- 
lemn warnings conveyed in the exercise 
of his over-ruling providence. 

Now is our time :—protraction accu- 
mulates the guilt. Itis fearful to look at 
the present state of society in the Colo- 
nies ; it is still more fearful to look for- 
ward. As we believe that the continu- 
ance of slavery is an offence in the sight 
of God, so we also believe, that, if from 
a conviction of its sinfulness, in repent- 
ance towards God, we put away this evil 
from before him, he will graciously turn 
unto us and bless as—that if laws for its 
immediate and entire extinction, accom- 
panied by judicious and equitable provi- 
sions, are forthwith made, our Heavenly 
Father will og a! this work of mercy. 
Arid we further believe, that by the sub- 
stitution of the paternal care of the Go- 
vernment in the place of the arbitarypower 
and authority of the master, the peace of 
society will be secured, aud the comfort, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of all 
be greatly promoted. 

e offer these reflections with no feel- 
ings of hostility to any class: we sincerely 
pity those who are involved in a system, 
from which the conduct of our predeces- 
sors in religious profession has warned and 
guarded us. e cannot doubt but that 
many of the colonial proprietors would 

ladly disencumber themselves from the 

urdenof any longer upholding slavery, 
and that they would unite insuch measures 
for its abolition as they might deem safe 
and equitable. We feel for them as posses- 
sors of estates which may have descended 
to them by inheritance, with the clog of 
slavery attached to them. At the same 
time, being fully persuaded that men are 
most likely to prosper in the world when 
in the conducting of their temporal 
affairs, they act according to the eternal 
principles of justice, we are strongiy im- 
pressed with the belief, that immediate 
provision for the termination of slavery 
at the earliest possible period, will, in 
this respect, greatly benefit the colonial 
proprietor. 

ay our Legislators, and all in autho- 
rity, both at home and abroad,—may 
every one in his individual allotment, 
who can sympathize with the sufferings 
of the oppressed, and to whom it is given 
to feel for the present and future well- 
being of his fellow men,— be so influenced 
by the power of Christian love and of 
Christian truth, as that we may all cor- 
dially co-operate in endeavouring to 
effect this righteous object, and not relax 
in our efforts until its final accomplish- 
ment. 

Tn conclusion, it is our earnest prayer, 
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that it may please Almighty God to con- 
tinue to regard this kingdom for good ; 
and to direct its councils in this and other 
acts of justice and mercy, so as to pro- 
mote his glory in the harmony of his ra- 
tional creation. 

Signed in and on behalf of a Meeting 
representing the religious Society of 
Friends in the intervals of its Yearly 


Meeting 
by Groree Stacy, Clerk. 
London, the 4th of the 1st Month, 1833. 


SUPPRESSION OF SUNDAY TRADING. 
As the Society formed in the me- 
tropolis is now making vigorous efforts 
to obtain an act of legislation to suppress 
Sunday trading, we conceive that the 
friends of the due observance of the 
Lord’s-day, in all our provincial towns, 
should simultaneously bestir themselves, 
and by petitions to Parliament strengthen 
the hands of their brethren in London. 
We, therefore, insert the greater part of 
their address, and a form of petition, for 
the information of our readers in the 
country, who we hope, in many instances, 
will co-operate for the accomplishment of 
so important an object. , 

“The founders of this Society are 
deeply convinced, that every man on 
earth to whom the divine revelation 
comes, is thercin taught and commanded 
to separate the Sabbath-day to holy uses 
and ends; and, that individuals, families, 
churches, and nations bring down on 
themselves the favour or the displeasure 
of Almighty God, as they obey or disobey 
this command. 

“ They rejoice, therefore, to witness 
reviving zeal in behalf of the religious ob- 
servance of the Lord's day; and while 
they cordially agree in the opinion of the 
Bishop of London, deliv {in his lord- 
ship’s evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that “ the en- 
forcement of religious duties by penalties 
is a mistake in legislation ;” yet they ear- 
nestly hope, that Christian ministers of 
every denomination will, at the present 
crisis especially, render their powerful 
aid to the great cause of the due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s-day, by frequently 
enforcing it on their congregations, under 
both the awful and encouraging sanctions 
supplied by the Holy Scriptures; nor can 
the Committee abstain from urging on all 
parents and heads of families, the duty of 
checking to the utmost, in their respec- 
tive households, that fearful desecration 
of the Sabbath which is rapidly demo- 
ralizing society. 

“ But, while the due observance of the 

th is to be urged on religious 
grounds, it is incumbent on a Christian 
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legislature to remove whatever may ob- 
struct the due observance of that day. 
Christians may justly appeal to the law to 
protect them in the exercise of that right 
which ought to be secured to every mem- 
ber of the commuuity—of discharging his 
acknowledged duty to Almighty God. 
“From the Report to the Honse of 
Commons lately made by the Select Com- 
mittee on the observance of the Sabbath- 
day, and the voluminous and very inte- 
resting minutes of evidence which accom- 
pany the Report, it clearly appears, that 
the trading community of the metropolis 
and the united kingdom at large, groan 
under the oppression which they suffer 
from being driven to pervert the Sabbath 
into a day of toil in their ordinary cal- 
ings, by the-dread of losing their business 
to those who would persist in desecratin 
the day. Ample and impressive testi- 
mony is glven by competent witnesses, 
that the spirits and str . not only of 
man but of the brute animals which he 
employs in his service, require for their 
renovation, that rest of the seventh day 
which God has mercifully appointed for 
the refreshment of all labouring beings, 
while He has graciously consecrated that 
portion of time to the higher ends of pro- 
moting the salvation of His rational crea- 
tures. Nor is proof wanting, as appears 
from the testimony of several of the said 
witnesses, that the suppression of Sunday 
trading directly tends to ease parishes of 
artof the burden of the poor rates, by 
mproving the habits of the labouring 
asses ; such, in fact, was the case in one 
of the parishes of the metropolis, where 
such trading was, by the exertions of a 
clergyman and his friends, greatly sup- 
pressed for a time; ‘ during which pe- 
riod,’ one of the witnesses attests, ‘ many 
of those persons, who were in the habit 
of er me rochial relief, did not re- 
uire that relief which they had been in 
the habit of receiving; and this was at- 
tributed to the good conduct brought 
aboutin that district.’ But these efforts 
from want of general ration, and 
from the inefficient state of the law, could 
not pegeenerns and the burden of the 
r rates has, in consequence, resumed 
ts accustomed pressure.” 


The following is the petition to the 
House of Lords, the petition to the House 
of Commons being to the same effect :— 


** To the Right Honourable the Lords 
+ av and Temporal of the United 

ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Pet The petitinn of the ndersigned i 

** The pe unde in- 
habitants of ——, and parishes adjaeent 
thereto, 
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Humbly sheweth, 

“¢ That experience has proved that the 
laws now in force for the observance 
of the Lord’s-day, are inadequate to the 
accomplishmeut of the purposes for which 
they were designed. 

“¢ That your petitioners consider it to be 
alike the duty and the interest of the 
community, to maintain the rest of one 
day in seven, as enjoined by legislative 
enactment, under the authority of the 
Christian religion. 

* Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that your right honourable house 
will adopt such measures as to you may 
seem most fitting to secure the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
and especially to put a stop to trading on 
that day. 


‘* And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


VOLUNTARY CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


In our Magazine for November we 
announced the formation of a Society 
at Edinburgh, under this title. 

We are happy to find that a similar As- 
sociation has been organized at Glasgow, 
under the auspices of the Rev. Drs. 
Dick, Heugh, Wardlaw, Thompson, and 
Beattie, and the other respected Dis- 
senting Ministers of different denomina- 
tions. The principal regulations are, 

1. The Society shall be denominated, 
“ THe Grascow VOLUNTARY CHURCH 
Society.” 

2. The object of the Society shall be 
to disseminate, by publications and other- 
wise, the principles on which it is found- 
ed, and to expose, and to endeavour to 
remove, the grievances under which Dis- 
senters may labour. 

8. The Society shall consist of the 
friends of Voluntary Churches, holding 
Evangelical sentiments, and contributing 
the sum of not less than ‘i'wo Shillings 
and Sixpence annually to its funds. 

The more striking part of their pro- 
spectus is the following summary of its 
principles. ** That the interference of the 
secular power has not been appointed 
by Jesus Christ for the support and 
propagation of Christianity :—That, on 
the contrary, he has expressly appointed 
other means for the accomplishment of 
these ends, viz. the voluntary exertions, 
individyal and combined, of the pro- 
fessed friends of his religion, by which 
means alone, under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, Christianity was successful- 
ly propagated in the first ages: - That a de- 
parture from this simple divine appoint- 
ment, by the substitution of legal force 
in its place, is in itself dishonouring to 
the wisdom and avthority of Christ, and 
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tends to produce, and has, in fact, pro- 
duced, evils of great magnitude, among 
which the following may be enumerated ; 
civil governments, arrogating to them- 
selves the right of judging for their sub- 
jects in matters of religion; corruptions 
of Christian doctrine and worship re- 
ceiving the sanction of public law, per- 
petuated under that sanction, and sup- 
ported by sinful appropriation of the 
national resources; opposite forms of 
belief and worship countenanced and 
upheld by the same legislature; the 
rights of conscience violated by compel- 
ling the contributions of those who dis- 
sent on principle from the established 
sects; a lure held out to persons having 
the most opposite views in religion, and 
not less opposite in their religious and 
moral deportment, to unite hypocriti- 
cally or inconsistently in the profession 
of the established faith; the subordina- 
ting of religion to purposes of worldly 
policy; the preventing of the progress 
of true religion, and the promoting of 
infidelity and immorality, by this most 
unfavourable position of the religion and 
church of Christ: the infliction of perpe- 
tual injustice on those who separate from 
the established communion ; the aliena- 
tion of Christians from one another, by 
arrogant assumptions and encroachments 
on the one side, and by unavoidable dis- 
satisfaction on the other--and the weak- 
ening of civil government itself by the 
infusion of mischievous ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, by disuniting the subjects of 
the same empire, and by the favouritism 
and injustice of its administration :--That 
the good which has been effected in 
established churches by the ordinances 
of Christ, would have been attained to 
an indefinitely larger amount, and with 
incomparably less of debasing alloy, had 
Christianity been left, as at first, to make 
its way by its own divine energies and 
resources :--And that these evils can 
never be removed except by a return 
to the original appointment of Jesus 
Christ, and thus leaving Christianity to 
the voluntary support of its friends, and 
the favour of its divine Author.” 


DAY OF UNITED AND SPECIAL PRAYER. 


Wednesday, January 16th, was gene- 
rally observed by the Congregational, Bap- 
tist, and Calvinistic Methodist Churches 
in the Metropolis as a day of united and 
special prayer on behalf of our country 
and its colonies, when our persecuted 
brethren in Jamaica were especially re- 
membered. 

There were united services in the 
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morning in almost every district, and 
large congregations assenbled again in 
the afternoon and evening. A spirit of 
devout and enlightened patriotism was 
discovered, and very salutary impressions 
were wrought on many minds. 

We believe that similar services were 
also held in various districts of the king- 
dom. 

RECENT DEATH. 
We regret to record that the Wesleyan 
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Methodist Connexion. has been called to 
sustain another and most severe loss in 
the death of the Rev. Richard Watson, 
Secretary to their Missionary Society, who 
expired at his house at Pentonville, after 
a long and painful sickness, on Tuesday, 
January 8, 1833. 

The crowded state of our pages prevents 
us from supplying our readers with fur- 
ther particulars, but we hope to recur to 
the mournful event in our next, 
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The FOREIGN events of the past month 
have been deeply interesting and impor- 
tant; rather, however, as prophetic of 
great changes than as constituting them. 
Every one can perceive in the symptoms 
of political disquiet, which display them- 
selves not only over so large a part of the 
surface of Europe, but in the Western 
world too, that Divine Providence is pre- 
paring the way for some great events, 
which will probably affect deeply the re- 
lations and interests of most civilized na- 
tions. 

In the unwonted sounds of discord and 
tumult which are wafted to our ears from 
the other side of the Atlantic—we refer, 
of course, to the threatened rebellion of 
the CARoLtnIAns against the supreme 
authority of ConGress—we are taught 
another affecting lesson, not only of the 
instability of national not less than indi- 
vidual prosperity, but the impossibility of 
insuring it by any form of government, so 
Jong as human nature remains the same. 
So long as that nature is depraved, the 
most gigantic forms of political evil will 
intrude themselves into republics as well 
as into monarchies.—In almost every other 
respect, the state of the AMERICAN ReE- 
PUBLIC presents abundant matter of con- 
gratulation. The President’s message 
shows commerce to be in the most flou- 
rishing condition ; a financial prosperity 
which makes the United States almost the 
envy of Europe; and the maintenance of 
the most friendly relations with foreign 

wers. Yet the menaced rebellion em- 

itters all! As to the merits of the quar- 
rel—there is no doubt that the compizint 
of the Carolinians, on the subject of the 
Tariff, are in the main just; only they 
must seek redress by just means. On the 
other hand, the Coneress, having legis- 
lated unequally, must hasten to retrace 
its steps. It ought not, under the idea of 
maintaining its dignity, either to persist 


in injastice, or to redress imperfectly. 
Injustice once proved, on the part either 
of states or individuals, the most expedi- 
tious redress is the best. 

The Betco-Doutcu question, which has 
so long occupied and perplexed the coun- 
cils of Europe, still remains in some un- 
certainty. The last advices from Holland 
are somewhat more favourable. 

During the past month, even Spain, 
which has been so long profoundly un- 
moved--so sternly and so effectually 
chained down by the combined powers 
of despotism and superstition --has exhi- 
bited a momentary display of political 
feeling. Like most of the outbreaks of 
that wretched nation, however, it was 
easily suppressed. The cause of it was 
the King’s re-ratification of the Salique 
law, which during his late illness he had 
expressed his wish should be abrogated. 
About 1500 men appeared at the gates of 
Toledo, and slight disturbances took place 
in the streets of Madrid ; but altogether 
the insurrection was most insignificant, 
both in its character and results. 

The affairs of PorTuGAL remain as 
they were; Don Pedro still maintaining 
a feeble, and, at present, altogether in- 
effectual defence. Miguel’s forces have 
repulsed successfully one or two sorties, 
It is cheering to find, however, that the 
troops of Miguel are in a hardly better 
situation than those of his rival, and that 
they are deserting in large numbers. 

The foreign news which has excited the 
strongest sensation, is the recent intelli- 
gence;of the great battle of Konan, in 
which Inranim Pacna, with his Egyp- 
tians, has defeated the great Turkish 
army sent out to arrest his progress. So 
complete is the defeat of the Sultan's 
army, that the Grand Vizier is himself 
taken prisoner, and his troops so utterly 
discomfited, that it will be impossible to 
rally them so as to make any effectual re- 
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sistance to the triumphant progress of 
Ibrahim. He is now on his march to- 
wards ConSTANTINOPLE, and, for any 
thing that at present appears, without 
any thing to oppose him. The Porte, 
however, has made earnest application 
for assistance to Russia; and we need 
hardly say, that that ambitious power 
has gladly listened to the proposal. She 
knows how to profit by mediation as well 
as by war. She has already manifested, 
it is reported, a disposition to drive a 
somewhat hard bargain. 

In whatever way these great events 
may terminate, it seems evident that the 
time has arrived, when God intends to 
humble the Mahometan Empire. It can 
hardly escape dismemberment, at ali 
events; and may perhaps, in time, sink 
into nothing better than a dependent on 
Russia. 

At Home, the public mind has beeu 
directed with intense interest to the pe- 
riod when the Reformed House of Com- 
mons shall assemble, and the important 
measures which it is presumed his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have prepared for the 
deliberations of Parliament shall be offi- 
cially explained. 

IRELAND presents a scene of appal- 
ling agitation and extreme suffering, 
that demands not only benevolence for 
the suffering Protestant Clergy, but jus- 
tice for an oppressed and misled people, 
impoverished by the unceasing claims of 
absentee landlords, and the two-fold 
demands of Parsons and Priests—the 
former urging their claim by the terrors 
of military power, and the latter enforc- 
ing their dues by the more effective ter- 
rors of Church censure. 

Tue Stave Couonies must yield to 
the unanimous and benevolent purpose 
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of a nation of freemen, that the Slave 
shall go free; but in what way the com- 
plicated business of Abolition can be 
equitably and safely settled, is a ques- 
tion which requires great wisdom and 
sobriety of mind satisfactorily to answer. 
We trust that all the friends of that just 
measure will make special supplications 
to the “ Father of lights,” to guide our 
rulers into a safe and speedy course, and 
that the rights of the Slaves, and the 
welfare of their Masters, who are alike 
our brothers, may be thereby secured. 

Nor ought we to be less anxious for the 
abolition of that horrible system of white 
slavery in our factories which the evidence 
before Parliament has unveiled to public 
view. The unutterable miseries which, 
by the present FACTORY SYSTEM. are en- 
tailed upon thousands of human creatures 
from their earliest childhood to prema- 
ture old age, is a disgrace to our country, 
and our colossal manufactories must not 
be allowed any longer to devour, like 
Moloch, the children of the poor with im- 
punity. 

Cuurcu Rerorm, however, exceeds 
even those exciting subjects in interest at 
the present crisis. The press teems with 
works of every order upon “the Church,” 
and the strange contrariety of their re- 
medies betrays the extent and the des- 
perateness of the malady for which they 
venture to prescribe. Doubtless some 
important measures are in progress ; but, 
in the mean time, we must calmly urge 
our claims from unjust imposts, and then 
leave Church reform to the hands of 
Churchmen. Not, however, without fer- 
vent prayer that He who is King in Zion 
may lead them to own his authority, and 
to advance his honour throughout the 


empire, 
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Press of matter compels us to postpone several articles of Correspondence and In- 


telligence till our next. 
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